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words; style of speaking or writing. Good diction implies 5% 
grammatical correctness, a wide vocabulary, and skill in vy 
the choice and arrangement of words. [< L dictto, -onis : 
saying < dicere say} 

Syn. Diction, phraseology, wording mean words and the way 

of using them. Diction applies to words and emphasizes the choice 

of words used to express ideas and feelings and the way in which 
they convey meaning: John's diction is poor; he uses too much slang © 
and loo many colorless words. Phraseology applies to the grouping 

of words, particularly in the special way of a person, group, pro- 
fession, etc.: I don't understand legal phraseology. Wording applies 

to words and grouping but emphasizes their special suitability for 

a purpose: / lrke the mene of that greeting 


duke dom oe or dik/dam), n. 

l. territory under the rule of a duke; 

duchy. 2. title or rank of a duke. 

dul cet (dul’sit), adj. soothing, espe- 

cially to the ear; sweet; pleasing. [< F 

doucet, dim. of doux sweet < L dulcis} 
dulcimer (dul’saimar), a musical 

instrument with metal strings, played by 

striking the strings with two hammers. ‘ 
[< OF doulcemer, var. of doulcemele< Man playing 
dulcis sweet + melos song (< Gk. aes a dulcimer 


met a phor (met/a far or met/a n. 1. an implied 
comparison between two different things; figure of speech fx, 
in which a word or phrase that ordinarily means one thing ‘ 
is used of another thing in order to suggest a likeness be- 
tween the two: “A copper sky" and “a heart of stone” are % 
metaphors. 2. mix metaphors, confuse two or more 
metaphors in the same expression. [< F < L < Gk. meta- $5 
phora transfer, ult. < meta- over + pherein carry) 
> Metaphors and similes both make comparisons, but the two 
figures differ in form and in fullness. A stmile makes a comperison “%- 
exact, labels it by an introductory word, like or as. A metaphor is = 
short and more compact; in it the likeness is implied rather than 
stated explicitly. Typically the writer asserts that one thing is an- ¥ 
other (in some respect), or suggests that it acts like or has some of % 
the qualities of something else. The difference between a metaphor 

eG z and simile is merely one of phrasing: where the metaphor implies the 


oan SCHOOL ia says specifically that one is like the other, using fA 


wy 


find 


their 


} ; tilt (tilt), ». 1. slope; slant; lean; tip: You tilt your head 
*; forward when you bow. This table tilts. 2. rush, charge, or, | 
.’ fight with lances. Knights used to tilt on horseback. °3%4 
+ 3. point or thrust (a lance). 4. tilt at, attack; fight; 
protest against. 5. tilt at windmills, attack iraginary : 
enemies. 6. forge 
or hammer with 
a heavy pivoted 
hammer. —n. 
1. a slope; slop- 
ing position; a 
slant. 2. a fight 
» with lances. Tilt (def. 2) a 
3. any dispute 
¥: or quarrel. 4. full tilt, at full speed; with full force: His if 
+ car ran full tilt against the tree. 5. a heavy pivoted hammer. se 
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SIXTY TITLES — HIGH 
IN INTEREST VALUE 


BEN HUR 

BLACK ARROW 

BLACK BEAUTY 

BRET HARTE’S BEST STORIES 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. 
CONNECTICUT YANKEE 
COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 
DAVID COPPERFIELD 
DEERSLAYER 

FROM EARTH TO MOON 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


GREAT MOMENTS FROM 
GREAT STORIES 


HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
IVANHOE 

JANE EYRE 

JULIUS CAESAR 
KENILWORTH 

KIDNAPPED 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES and 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN 


LAST OF THE MOHICANS 
LES MISERABLES 

LORNA DOONE 
MACBETH 

MASTER SKYLARK 

MEN OF IRON 

MILL ON THE FLOSS 
MOBY DICK 


MOONSTONE and WOMAN 
IN WHITE 
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cLopE READABLE CLASSICS 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
ODYSSEY 

OLIVER TWIST 

OREGON TRAIL 
PATHFINDER 

POE’S STORIES AND POEMS 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 
QUENTIN DURWARD 

QUO VADIS 

RAMONA 

RED BADGE OF COURAGE 
RETURN OF THE NATIVE 
ROBIN HOOD 

ROBINSON CRUSOE 
SCARLET LETTER 

H. G. WELLS’ SCIENCE FICTION 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 

SILAS MARNER 


SILAS MARNER & LITTLE 
MINISTER 


SWISS FAMILY RO3SINSON 

TALE OF TWO CITIES 

TALES WORTH RETELLING 

THREE MUSKETEERS 

TOM SAWYER 

TREASURE ISLAND 

TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES 
UNDER THE SEA 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE 
MAST 


WHITE COMPANY 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS 


SIXTY TITLES — SIMPLE 
IN READABILITY 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


ee A TRUSTWORTHY reference work, probably as modern as may be in its 

inclusions and its handling of them. Its makers have shown vigi- 
lance regarding definitions, entries of pronunciation, etymologies and idio- 
matic usages.” —-PROFESSOR LOUISE POUND, from a review in Ken- 
yon Review. 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, cousce evmion 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY of the American Language, 
College Edition, is being placed on the approved list of colleges and uni- 
versities all over the country—including Harvard University, Yale Uni- 
versity, The University of Chicago, Purdue University, The University of 
Notre Dame, New York Ur.iversity and 
dozens of others. Compare it and you will 
immediately see it meets more require- 
ments than any other college dictionary 
ever before published. It contains more WC 
entries, carefully chosen (142,000) ... ciate 
more pages (1,760) . . . more complete a, 
etymologies . . . more descriptive syn- 

onyms . . . more examples of usage. . . 

more scientific, business, social terms. . . 

more idioms, slang, colloquialisms . . . 

more pictures (1,220 illustrating more 

than 3,100 terms). 


BSTFR'S 
NEW WORLD 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY - CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE by Charlton Laird, Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, and author of Laird’s Promptory. “Charming as well as learned. I shall 
recommend it with confidence to my students, as a most effective introduction to the 
field.”—-PROFESSOR W. CABELL GREET, Department of English, mound College, 
Columbia University. $4.00 
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The Editor Previews 
This Issue 


A DVENTURE and love are the most re- 
liable appeals in fiction. In recent years 
many true stories of adventure have ap- 
peared among the best sellers. GORHAM 
B. Munson, who comments upon and 
evaluates these in his “High Up and 
Deep Down,” enjoyed the rereading 
and the new reading he did in prepara- 
tion for this paper. 


This issue of the Journal is unique in 
that most of its space for articles is oc- 
cupied by the report of the Committee 
on English in Terminal Secondary Edu- 
cation. Whether schools with large 
enough enrollments should offer sepa- 
rate college-preparatory and terminal 
courses in English is an urgent ques- 
tion, upon which opinions are sharply 
divided. The Committee’s recommenda- 
tions, made after careful study, appear 
at the end of the “Overview.” They 
were approved, the editor understands, 
by all the members of the Committee. 
But don’t skip the questionnaire re- 
turns, which precede the conclusions. 

The remainder of the Committee’s 
report consists of individual essays by 
its members, explaining procedures 
which they think usable with classes 
which contain both terminal and col- 
lege-bound students. Some of these re- 
port in detail the writers’ own experi- 
ences and use first-person narrative. 
Presumably they are in harmony with 
the recommendations, but they are ob- 
viously individual rather than group 
statements. They should be read just as 
ordinary Journal articles should be— 
with open but critical mind. 


This Committee report is not an offi- 
cial pronouncement by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. When 
a committee report is completed it goes 
to the Director of Publications (just 
now Max J. Herzberg) and _ three 
readers whom he secures. Usually they 
recommend revisions ; occasionally they 
positively disapprove a report. If and 
when a report has the approval of the 
Director of Publications and his read- 
ers, it goes to the Executive Committee 
and usually its publication is authorized. 
But only if the Annual Business meet- 
ing of the Council (or, rarely, Execu- 
tive Committee or Board of Directors) 
adopts a resolution affirming the state- 
ments or proposals of a report does it 
become an official pronouncement. In 
the memory of the editor, this has not 
been done for any report. A resolution 
praised The English Language Arts, 
but did not affirm its details. 


To assign lessons by pages in a text- 
book and to have pupils recite on the 
assignment is an outmoded fashion. But 
most of us still have someth: to learn 
about using composition texts most ef- 
fectively to develop student writing 
ability. J. C. TREssLEr, author of text- 
books which have been sold by the mil- 
lion, offers the first in a series of articles 
by textbook authors about the best use 
of some feature of their texts. His 
“Mastering Pronouns with English in 
Action” makes some points which, if 
accepted, would aid very greatly in- 
deed the learning of the “mechanics” 
by many thousands of students. 


Errors become chronic .. . 


Do your students know the fundamental rules 
and are they able to apply them? 


PRACTICE IN ENGLISH 


A HIGH SCHOOL WORKBOOK IN FUNDAMENTALS 


Elwood L. Prestwood 


© Provides a functional breakdown of general rules 
e A step by step plan of instruction to highlight trouble-spots 
e Exercises which demand understanding 


e A complete program of objective diagnostic, review, 


and achievement tests 
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Colored Filmstrips at Special Prices 
to NCTE Members 
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price, $5.50; Order No. FS-2 
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LITERATURE AND SOCIAL SENSITIVITY 
By WALTER LOBAN 
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Practical suggestions for teaching literature. 


36 pp. $.50 Stock No. P56-33 


Have You Bought a Christmas Present for That 
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Volume XLII 


a 5, 1950 is a starred date 
in publishing history. It is also a date 
to be noted in literary history, for on 
that day the greatest adventure book 
of our time appeared—Kon-Tiki by 
Thor Heyerdahl. 

Publishers mark the date because 
Kon-Tiki was to be the number one 
best-seller for month after month; 
there were to be fifteen printings in the 
first eighteen months of the book’s life. 
It was a major book club selection. It 
became an unusual motion picture. In 
1953 it was to become a mass-market 
reprint. 

The growth of a classic, it has been 
observed, is from a few readers to 
many readers, which was certainly true 
of Thoreau’s Walden. Kon-Tiki started 
with many readers and its readers 
have grown from the many to the 
multitudinous. What finally makes a 
classic, however, are generations of 
spellbound readers, and the first of 
what can be confidently predicted will 
be many generations began on that 
September day in 1950 to fall under 
the spell of Thor Heyerdahl’s saga of 
six men who floated across the Pacific 
on a raft. 

From then until this September day 
in 1954, adventure books have been en- 
joying the greatest vogue they have 
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ever had in the United States. There 
have been more of them published in 
the last four years than anyone but a 
professional reviewer would suspect. 
Going through the files of the New 
York Times Book Review for this 
short period, I have clipped the reviews 
of fifty-one books with claims to be 
called adventure books. There were 
others of course that did not pass 
through the painstaking screening for 
review-worthiness the Times Book Re- 
view employs. What should be re- 
marked is that on the whole the con- 
scientious Times reviewers thought well 
of these fifty-one books, and very well 
indeed of at least a dozen of them. 
The genre of adventure books has been 
high in quality as well as in quantity in 
recent years. 


Gorham Munson ts editor for Her- 
mitage House, and since 1931 has gtven 
a course on Professional Writing at the 
New School for Social Research which 
has the reputation of being “the course 
that professionals take.” His most re- 
cent books are The Written Word 
(1949), The Writer’s Workshop Com- 
panion (1951) and Best Advice on 
How to Write (1952). 
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I must limit this survey to somewhat 
less than the Times total of fifty-one 
books, and I shall do this by using the 
purity of the genre as a test for ad- 
mitting adventure books to considera- 
tion. I exclude, for instance, the war- 
adventure book like Fitzroy Maclean’s 
Escape to Adventure and Lowell 
Thomas’s Back to Mandalay. There 
were, of course, in World War II 
many adventures to be recorded, partic- 
ularly in intelligence work—and yet 
isn’t it true that in war Necessity rules 
over adventures? About pure adventure 
there is something gratuitous; it is vol- 
untary and sought for. The admiration 
we feel for the adventurous soldier or 
intelligence agent is different from the 
admiration we feel for the explorer or 
hunter, for infused in the first is our 
sense of an imposed Necessity, of 
orders being carried out, of vast me- 
chanical action in which the soldier or 
intelligence agent is a molecule, where- 
as infused in the second is a sense of 
free human spirit and of struggles and 
hardships not dictated by Necessity. 
The war-adventure book is a footnote 
to classic tragic History. The true ad- 
venture book is Romance. 

I have also had to distinguish be- 
tween the travel book in which there 
has been some adventure content and 
the true or pure adventure book. What 
shall we call Out of This World by Lo- 
well Thomas, Jr., which was heavily 
advertised as “adventure”? A travel- 
ogue or an adventure book as some re- 
viewers called it? I here call it a travel- 
ogue. The Thomases were invited to 
visit Tibet. They did not have to out- 
wit the authorities in order to see the 
forbidden land. They did endure hard, 
rough travel conditions but they did 
not have anything like the adventures 
that Heinrich Harrer, for instance, had 


in entering and staying within Tibet. 

The naturalist books and the re- 
miniscences of doctors and missionaries 
in strange lands—these, too, I must 
forego, as well as the animal-dealer 
reminiscences of Henry Trefflich in 
They Never Talk Back. There is ad- 
venture content here but the center of 
gravity of the writer’s interest is not in 
adventure. 

But even after such eliminations 
from the Times total of fifty-one books, 
I am still left with nearly two score 
recent books that express the unforced 
free adventurous spirit of modern man. 
They are books about men who learned 
to kill charging jaguars with a spear 
(Sascha Siemel in Tigrero!), about 
“men-fish’’ (Philippe Diolé) in The 
Undersea Adventure—far too essay- 
istic and “poetical,” about the way of 
a man with an elephant (Elephant 
Bill), about the unknown country be- 
tween the Orinoco and the Amazon 
(Alain Gheerbrant’s Journey to the Far 
Amazon), about scaling high moun- 
tains (many of these), about one-man 
voyages in small boats across oceans 
(Wanderlust by Hans de Meiss-Teuffen 
with Victor Rosen), about going into 
the Unknown high in the rarefied air 
or deep beneath the surface of the sea 
where the pressure is immense or far in- 
land to some “green hell.” 

What conclusions can we draw from 
this long shelf that starts at one end 
with Hunter by J. A. Hunter, which 
Clifton Fadiman called ‘a fantastically 
thrilling narrative,” and ends with a 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection, 
Lady with a Spear by Eugenie Clark? 
What do these books—Crocodile Fever, 
Caves of Adventure, and the rest— 
tell us about the enterprise of pub- 
lishers? What do they tell about read- 
ing taste? Are they journalistic and 
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ephemeral? Do they have permanent 
documentary value? Can it be said of 
some of them that already they belong 
to Literature? 

This shelf of books is not, I suppose, 
testimony to publishing foresight, en- 
couragement and vision. The outpour- 
ing of adventure books has been a spon- 
taneous phenomenon. It has just hap- 
pened. But it has profitably happened. 
Even the also-rans—like Wanderlust 
by Hans de Meiss-Teuffen and The 
Jungle and the Damned by Hassoldt 
Davis—went into third printings. Pub- 
lishers now know that the market for 
adventure is not sporadic but strong and 
stable for all adventure titles. 

What has formed this market? As 
everyone knows, since the fighting 
stopped in World War II nonfiction has 
outsold fiction, and adventure books 
have shared in the trend to popularity 
of nonfiction. The postwar reading pub- 
lic has wanted inspiration; it has 
wanted facts and information; it has 
preferred the article to the short story. 
It has wanted these things more than 
the entertainment—in both the noble 
and the usual senses—that fiction can 
offer. But in adventure books the ex- 
panded nonfiction reading public has 
found, besides inspiration, facts, and 
mental stimulation, some of the pleas- 
ures of fiction. In adventure books it 
has found the excitement of narrative, 
the drama of intense scenes, and the 
sudden disclosure of character which 
fine fiction can give. 

The usual speculations about the 
hunger for “escape literature” are in 
order. The adventure book takes us, 
sitting in our arm-chairs, away from 
the ordinary round of our days; it 
transports us from a familiar environ- 
ment to mysterious lands and primitive 
peoples and jungle animal life; it di- 


verts us from office and family prob- 
lems to the problems of a man on the 
Zambezi navigating an outboard motor- 
boat in pitch-blackness and hunting the 
ferocious crocodile. It is “escape read- 
ing” all right, but not the debilitating 
escape of wish-fulfilment provided by 
the cheaper varieties of fiction. In the 
escape from the usual which the good 
adventure book provides we learn some- 
thing about the reserves of the being 
calied man that are not usually drawn 
upon in ordinary life; we learn about 
man’s reserves of courage and endur- 
ance and resourcefulness. We see man 
doing more than he is thought capable 
of, and we get up from our arm-chair 
adventuring with a new respect for 
man. 

In this genre of writing the jour- 
nalist with his bag of tricks spoils 
things for the reader. This was the 
trouble with Crazy-White-Man, the 
story of a bushman by choice who could 
not forget in the telling that he had 
once been a radio script writer. With 
highly dramatic material the writer 
must be on guard against overdrama- 
tizing, a fault Hans Hass commits in 
Diving to Adventure. The writer with 
literary talent must beware of literary 
effects; in this genre the effect for the 
effect’s sake destroys the tension; Has- 
soldt Davis in The Jungle and the 
Damned and Philippe Diolé in The Un- 
dersea Adventure were far too literary. 
A strict, spare honesty in the telling 
would seem to be the first requirement 
of good style in adventure writing. 

Some adventure books well worthy 
of publication die with the year in 
which they are brought out. These 
are likely to be the “thrill books” 
—the stories that hunters or fishermen 
or stunt-men tell. To live, the adventure 
book must give the reader more than 
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the thrill of danger vicariously shared. 

To have more than an ephemeral 
existence, the adventure book must have 
an animating idea, a point to the ex- 
treme experiences it tells about. In 
The Conquest of Everest, Sir John 
Hunt tells us that shortly after he re- 
turned from Everest, a student asked 
him: “What was the point of climbing 
Everest? Had you any material ob- 
jective, or was it just some kind of 
madness?” Some such question every 
reader asks of every adventure writer— 
what was the point ?—and if there was 
no point, no animating idea, that book, 
while it may have given good “escape” 
enjoyment, will rather soon fall by the 
wayside. The reason for this is that the 
mind as well as the emotions likes ad- 
venture. While the reader is vicariously 
experiencing the extremes of hunger 
and fatigue and peril, his mind too 
wants to go beyond the circle of its 
wonted mental jourzeying; it wants to 
be occupied with a new idea. 

Sir John Hunt tried seriously to 
answer the student’s question. No, he 
decided, there was no material objec- 
tive or reward in view, although there 
would be some scientific results as a 
by-product of climbing Everest. And 
no, he decided, it wasn’t just simply 
to satisfy a passion for climbing moun- 
tains that drove the Everest expedi- 
tion of 1953. 

Finally, he gave his answer. “Yet 
to solve a problem,” he wrote, “which 
has long resisted the skill and persist- 
ence of others is an irresistible magnet 
in every sphere of human activity... 
we were encouraged, as others must 
have been before us, by the possession 
of a mounting sum of experience. The 
possibility of entering the unknown; 
the simple fact that it was the highest 
point on the world’s surface—-these 
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things goaded us on. . . There was the 
challenge, and we would lay aside all 
else to take it up.” 

Had Everest not been the highest 
peak on our planet, had Everest not 
defeated expedition after expedition, 
there would have been less of an idea 
to Sir John Hunt’s book. The book is 
written in a rather flat, “official” man- 
ner, but it is superior documentation of 
a historic feat, and will certainly sur- 
vive for its documentary value. 

Choosing the five best from the ad- 
venture books of the last four years is, 
I am nervously aware, an unusually 
subjective and personal business, ex- 
ception being made for Kon-Tiki which 
can be chosen on purely objective 
counts. My personal choice goes to 
Kon-Tiki, The Silent World by Cap- 
tain J. Y. Cousteau, Annapurna by 
Maurice Herzog, Seven Years in Tibet 
by Heinrich Harrer, and The Voyage 
of the Heretique by Dr. Alain Bom- 
bard. 

Each of these books has a major idea. 
In the Epilogue to The Silent World, 
Captain J. Y. Cousteau says that often 
practical people have asked him, “Why 
in the world do you want to go down 
into the sea?” and he replies: “We are 
obsessed with the incredible realm of 
oceanic life waiting to be known... 
The living room of the oceans, which 
average twelve thousand feet in depth, 
is more than a thousand times the 
volume of the land habitat.”” His book 
is about a new era of undersea ex- 
ploration that began with the invention 
of the aqualung by Emile Gagnan and 
Captain Cousteau. 

The idea of Annapurna is a spiritual 
one and very hard to describe, or 
rather it would take an Andre Gide to 
describe it, for it is the philosophy of 
the acte gratuit. “In this narrative,” 
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Maurice Herzog said, “we do more 
than record our adventures. We bear 
witness. Events that seem to make no 
sense may sometimes have a deep sig- 
nificance of their own. There is no other 
justification for an acte gratuit.” Earlier 
he has written: “In overstepping our 
limitations in touching the extreme 
boundaries of man’s world, we have 
come to know something of its true 
splendor. In my worst moments of 
anguish, I seemed to discover the deep 
significance of existence of which till 
then I had been unaware. I saw that it 
was better to be true than to be strong.” 
It is spiritual adventure that is the idea 
of Annapurna. 

The author of Seven Years in Tibet 
gives us the idea of his book in the fol- 
lowing moving words: “I follow all 
that happens in Tibet with the deepest 
interest, for part of my being is indis- 
solubly linked with that dear country. 
Wherever I live, I shall feel homesick 
for Tibet. I often think I can still hear 
the wild cries of geese and cranes and 
the beating of their wings as they fly 
over Lhasa in the clear cold moonlight. 
My heartfelt wish is that this book 
may create some understanding for a 
people whose will to live in peace and 
freedom has won so little sympathy.” 
The enchantment of Tibet, in spite of 
its cruel winds, its dirt, its venereal 
disease, is the theme of Harrer’s book. 

Dr. Bombard states precisely the 
idea, the purpose, for which he made a 
sixty-five day solitary Atlantic crossing 
in a collapsible life raft. Every year 
about fifty thousand castaways perish 
at sea. These lives might be saved if 
more were known about the science of 
surviving when castaway on the sea. 
He conducted a most dangerous ex- 
periment to show that castaways could 
live on plankton and fish from the sea, 
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that they could extract water from the 
fish that they caught, that they could 
keep their morale up. It was the knowl- 
edge he gained and placed before his 
fellow man that lifts Dr. Bombard’s 
The Voyage of the Heretique far above 
the usual tale of lonely voyaging across 
vast waters. 

The idea of Kon-Tiki was fascinat- 
ing and on the grand scale. As the 
hundreds of thousands who have read 
that book know, Thor Heyerdahl had 
a theory of the prehistoric relations of 
Polynesia and South America, and the 
voyage on the raft was undertaken to 
verify the theory that pre-Incans from 
Peru had reached Polynesia in the same 
way. Kon-Tiki was an adventure into 
prehistory as well as an adventure in 
the year 1947. 

However, it can never be the major 
idea of an adventure book that enables 
it to touch greatness, and books like 
Annapurna and Kon-Tiki do touch 
greatness. The idea has to do with 
knowledge, which is an important 
thing; but greatness has to do with 
being, and a man’s being is above his 
knowledge. Many adventurers seem to 
have had at the moments of their 
greatest trials what some would de- 
scribe as a mystical feeling. They have 
had fleetingly a sense of being double, 
a sense of an organism and of an “I” 
detached from it. They have experi- 
enced a heightening of consciousness, 
a lifting of their being that they cannot 
describe. 

Maurice Herzog made a tremendous 
effort to describe his psychology as he 
climbed the last few feet to the summit 
of Annapurna. ; 

“The die was cast. I was no longer 
anxious. Nothing could stop us now 
from getting to the top. The psycho- 
logical atmosphere changed with these 
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few words, and we went forward now 
as brothers. 

“T felt as though I were plunging into 
something new and quite abnormal. I 
had the strangest and most vivid im- 
pressions, such as I had never before 
known in the mountains. There was 
something unnatural in the way I saw 
Lachenal and everything around us. I 
smiled to myself at the paltriness of 
our efforts, for I could stand apart and 
watch myself making these efforts. 
But all sense of exertion was gone, as 
though there were no longer any grav- 
ity. This diaphanous landscape, this 
quintessence of purity—these were not 
mountains I knew: they were the 
mountains of my dreams. 

“The snow, sprinkled over every 
rock and gleaming in the sun, was of a 
radiant beauty that touched me to the 
heart. I had never seen such complete 
transparency, and I was living in a 
world of crystal. Sounds were indis- 
tinct, the atmosphere like cotton wool. 

“An astonishing happiness welled up 
in me, but I could not define it. Every- 
thing was so new, so utterly unprece- 
dented. It was not in the least like any- 
thing I had known in the Alps. ... 

“This was quite different. An enor- 
mous gulf was between me and the 
world. This was a different universe— 
withered, desert, lifeless; a fantastic 
universe where the presence of man 
was not foreseen, perhaps not desired. 
We were braving an interdict, over- 
stepping a boundary, and yet we had 
no fear as we continued upward. I 
thought of the famous ladder of St. 
Theresa of Avila. Something clutched 
at my heart.” 

This is memorable writing. It is 
matched, though in a different key, by 
the eight pages in which Thor Heyer- 
dahl recounts the end of the 101-day 
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voyage of his primitive raft, of which 
I can quote only bits. “The great mo- 
ment had come; we were riding on the 
wave back at breathless speed, our ram- 
shackle craft creaking and groaning as 
she quivered under us. The excitement 
made one’s blood boil. . . . I felt a vio- 
lent blow and was submerged under 
floods of water. I felt the suction 
through my whole body, with such great 
power that I had to strain every single 
muscle in my frame and think of one 
thing only—hold on, hold on! I think 
that in such a desperate situation the 
arms will be torn off before the brain 
consents to let go, evident as the out- 
come is... . Again we had a feeling of 
triumph over the elements, and the ela- 
tion of victory gave us new strength... 
There is greater strength in the human 
mechanism than that of the muscles 
alone. I determined that, if I was to 
die, I would die in this position, like a 
knot on the stay... . I felt cold fear run 
through my whole body. . .. I was com- 
pletely overwhelmed. I sank down on 
my knees and thrust my fingers deep 
down into the dry warm sand. The 
voyage was over. We were all alive.” 

Adventure takes on greatness when 
the adventurer realizes that “there is 
greater strength in the human mecha- 
nism than that of the muscles alone,” 
and the books of Captain Cousteau, 
Heinrich Harrer and Dr. Bombard have 
moments of this realization, moments 
when the writers had the experience of 
pushing beyond their ordinary psycho- 
logical boundaries and making a draft 
upon hidden powers. 

Now may I glance back at the long 
shelf of recent adventure books from 
which I pulled down what I regarded 
as the five best volumes? The choice 
was rendered difficult by the fact that I 
had respect for practically all the 
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others, just as did the N.Y. Times re- 
viewers. There is very little that is fake 
about them. Here and there a collabora- 
tor has embroidered a little but basi- 
cally they are honest books. Advertised 
as “incredible,” they generally succeed 
in being believable. Just as war cor- 
respondence and newsmagazine report- 
ing observe higher standards of fact- 
writing than obtained forty years ago, 
so do the adventure writers. 

These books are well written too. 
They are almost unfailingly vivid and 
frequently have a sense of form. Here 
too the influence of the kind of report- 
ing that goes into the news and picture 
magazines can be discerned. And I think 
that the style of Hemingway also plays 
a part. 

They are, moreover, generally per- 
ceptive of human nature. Even such 
an ungifted writer as the musician 
Maruyama manages to trace the deteri- 
oration of character in the marooned 
Japanese on the tiny jungle island of 
Anatahan. Perhaps it is fortunate that 
Maruyama had no literary training, for 
he was handed a situation that would 
have intoxicated a Hollywood writer— 
twenty-seven marooned men on a tropi- 
cal island with one woman. It is true, as 
I remarked earlier, that the erstwhile 
novel-reader can turn to adventure tales 
for interesting and sometimes startling 
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portrayal of character under stress. 

We are experiencing a heyday of 
adventure writing. It is writing by 
adults for adults. What it can give us 
was beautifully stated by Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas of the United States 
Supreme Court in reviewing Anna- 
purna. “Nine fine Frenchmen went to 
the edge of the universe under their 
own power and brought back a message 
far more important than the story of 
their climb. It is a story of the impor- 
tance of character in our lives. It is a 
story of the importance of character in 
the affairs of nations. Annapurna has a 
moral the world sorely needs these days. 
It is better, far better, to be true to one’s 
self than to be strong. That is what a 
mountain has given the men who 
climbed it. That is what the book will 
give to those who read it.” 

And James Ramsey Ullman says of 
Sir John Hunt’s The Conquest of Ever- 
est that this is “the important and sig- 
nificant thing about the climbing of 
Everest: that it was a common victory 
in a common cause. . .. It was a 
triumph for all men, everywhere, and 
the fitting end of a shining chapter in 
the sorry history of our century.” 

Both Justice Douglas and novelist 
Ullman point out the new, serious di- 
mension of adventure writing in our 
age. 


Originally, folio meant a book made of sheets of paper each folded 
only once with four pages to a sheet and, therefore, a book of large 
size. Because modern printing presses are able to use sheets far larger 
than those in use when the term was coined, the word now is used to 
describe a book of large size, fixed by the American Library Associa- 
tion as more than 30 centimetres in height—that is, 11.8 inches. 
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Terminal and Preparatory 


A Report of the NCTE Committee on English 
in Terminal Secondary Education! 


Overview 


ao committee began its work with a 
study of the functions established by 
the Board of Directors of NCTE, and 
with the formulation of a plan of ac- 
tion. Early in our work together, we 
found that we were a singularly like- 
minded group; and that, from our pre- 
liminary explorations, we had reached 
agreement upon the basic aims for 
English in terminal secondary educa- 
tion. In general, they follow the aims 
of the National Council Committee on 
basic aims which are directed toward 
intelligent living in a democracy. To 
such education the English department 
contributes instruction in four funda- 
mentals: 

I. Basic communication skills—reading, 
writing, speaking, listening, and critical 
thinking. 

II. The Americar. heritage and democratic 
way of life. 

III. Human relations, interpreted as whole- 
some personal living and effective par- 
ticipation in the group-life as citizen 
and worker. 

. Wise use of leisure time with emphasis 
upon the appreciation and understand- 
ing of literature. 


During the second year we framed 
and distributed questionnaires for the 
purpose of finding what was happening 
in schools across the country in the in- 
terests of terminal students. For experi- 
mental purposes we decided to distrib- 
ute the questionnaires first within the 
areas of committee members. However, 
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since these samplings seemed to be rep- 
resentative of the general pattern, we 
decided, under advisement of the 
NCTE Board, to draw conclusions 
from them. Therefore, the third year 
we spent assessing our findings and 
framing our conclusions. 

As our work progressed, we found 
that we were evolving a somewhat dif- 
ferent set of functions from those 
originally outlined. At present they are 
as follows: 1. To discover the charac- 
teristics and nature of pupils who ter- 
minate their formal education with the 
secondary school; 2. To examine pro- 
grams as related to the needs of the 
secondary school students for personal 
enjoyment, for social adjustment, and 
for vocational competence; 3. To 
recommend types of source material 
and classroom procedures suited to 
meet these needs. 


Characteristics of Terminal Students 


The terminal student of our study we 
describe as one whose goal is (occupa- © 
tionally) for skilled, semi-skilled, or 
unskilled employment, in contrast to 
the college-bound student whose aims 
tend toward the professions. He is 


Helen Thornton, Chairman, Louise 
Bennett, Jerome Carlin, Marian Lov- 
rien, Blanche E. Peavey. 
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not the one who terminates his formal 
education with a junior college as is 
generally believed. He is the student 
who graduates from high school and 
stops there; or he is the one who stops 
upon receiving a. vocational certificate 
after a two- or three-year course in 
high school. He is not among the drop- 
outs! 

To collect data upon the special 
characteristics and needs of such stu- 
dents the questionnaires were com- 
posed, one to be sent to students who 
had terminated their high school careers 
within the last ten years; the other, to 
their schools. The questionnaires 
reached forty schools and over two 
hundred students, located chiefly 
within the areas of committee mem- 
bers: New York, New Jersey, Georgia, 
Texas, Illinois, and Indiana. Returns 
came in from nearly all the schools, but 
from only half the students. (Terminal 
students were difficult to locate and to 
contact, we discovered. ) 

In brief, our questionnaires revealed 
the following characteristics of termi- 
nal students and their needs in English: 


1. They are poor readers; most of them 
read either digests, or, if girls, home 
and fashion magazines; if boys, sports 
magazines. 

. They are not critical thinkers; admit 
they do not know the difference be- 
tween facts and propaganda, opinion 
and prejudice. 

. They have little understanding of the 
world scene and their relations to it. 

. They wish their spelling were better, 
and their “English” in general, by 
which they seem to mean English in its 
technical aspects and what~it should 
have given them in the way of prac- 
tical benefits. (“I meet many people, 
and I need to make good impressions in 
conversation, and in writing business 
and social letters” (i.e. notes of thanks, 
regrets, condolence, etc.) is the com- 
ment from filling station attendants, 
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stenographers, farmers, big and little 
business men, and women. 

. Their need for research is zero. 

. When asked to list in order of impor- 
tance the things they felt they should 
have been taught in English, the order 
was usually: first, more speech, and 
earlier than senior year; second, vo- 
cabulary; third, punctuation; fourth, 
letter-writing, both business and social. 

. They are totally unaware of the human 
values literature has for them through- 
out life. (Parenthetically speaking, the 
most startling discovery to come from 
these student-questionnaires was the 
fact that terminal students seem to 
have no thought of literature as being 
a part of “English.” Our question 
which brought out this fact was: “Do 
you feel that your study of literature 
contributed to your understanding of 
human relations in general? If so, by 
what books, and what did each contrib- 
ute?” Most missed the point entirely 
in their answers or did not answer at 
all. 

However, when for exoerimental 
purposes, the same questionnaires were 
“tried on” college students, results upon 
this question were the same as termi- 
nals’: the chemist read for chemistry, 
the lawyer for law, etc. None of them 
read literature for ideas about how to 
understand themselves or their neigh- 
bors, or for what Marian Sheridan 
calls “life enhancement.” 

. In general, the questionnaires revealed 
(what we all know) that most terminal 
students have only a vague idea of what 
they want to be or intend to do, and 
that they are not at all sure what their 
high school English can do for them. 
(We ask: Isn’t this trait characteristic 
also of college-bound youth, many of 
whom often grope and fumble their 
way through college as well as through 
high school?) 


The English Program As Related to 
the Needs of Terminal Students 


The Questionnaires from schools re- 
vealed that: 


1. Schools ranged in size from an enrol- 
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ment of 525 to one of 4,685, and that 
the larger the school the more diver- 
sified the program, and therefore the 
more adaptable it is to student-needs. 
. All the schools submitting question- 
naires require three years of English 
for graduation. 

. Most schools reporting have between 
70% and 80% of the student body in 
the terminal classification; one had 
50%. (In some cases these figures may 
cover dropouts, which occur usually at 
sixteen years of age or at the end of 
the second year.) 

. Only one school has a curriculum that 
is idea-centered. Others have units 
that are idea-centered. For instance, 
one school has a semester’s course on 
the American heritage, given at the 
end of sophomore year in order to 
catch the vocational student terminat- 
ing his high school career at that 
point. 

. As to use of contemporary material, 
magazines provide it in most schools, 
the favorites being The Atlantic 
Monthly, Cavalcade, Scholastic, and 
The Reader's Digest. (We know that 
the various anthologies provide con- 
temporary material and that it is 
often idea-centered, but few reports 
mentioned these.) 

. Technical English is seldom taught 
as a separate course. 

. Speech is reserved, usually, until sen- 
ior year and is elective then. In 
some schools, debate, dramatics, radio 
expression are extra-curricular. Only 
one school gives speech as early as 
the ninth year and there it is pre- 
sented in a six-weeks’ unit in the 
second semester. (This is the only 
example we found of speech being 
included in a required course and pre- 
sented as early as terminal students 
seem to desire.) 

. 75% of the English departments pro- 
vide training for job-finding; others 
leave such to guidance departments. 
These 75% present in English classes 
the techniques of interviewing, of 
proper grooming and manners; writ- 
ing letters of application, and filling 
of application blanks. 


9. 90% of the schools provide audio- 


visual aids of various kinds, includ- 
ing, in a few schools, equipment for 
field trips. 


. Participation in extra-curricular ac- 


tivities by terminal students compares 
favorably with participation by col- 
lege-bound. 


. 50% of the schools offer planned vo- 


cabulary study. Others say it is inci- 
dental except in remedial classes. 


. As to student-planning of courses? 


“Not much” is the prevailing answer ; 
or “except in general English” which 
apparently is not college-preparatory. 
All courses but two, however, owned 
to flexible courses of study, i.e. suffi- 
ciently flexible to adapt to the needs 
of a class rather than to adapt the 
class to the course. 


. Only two departments have a spe- 


cific unit for teaching critical think- 
ing; others say they try to teach it 
in ali courses. 


. Senior English seems generally to be 


elective, open to terminals as well as 
to college-bound; and it consists of 
everything from career study with re- 


‘search papers to autobiographies, 
journalism, advanced composition of 


the creative type, speech (forensics), 
grammar as college preparatory, busi- 
ness-English, and surveys of either 
English or American literature. 


. Courses of study were similar as to 


texts used and as to classics taught. 


. The philosophies and/or statements 


of objectives sent to us with the ques- 

tionnaires were of recent date: 1948- 

1951 chiefly. One was as ancient as 

1928. On the whole they showed: 

a. An eifort toward developing the 
individual within his range of abil- 
ities. 

. A nice balance between literature 
and creative work either oral or 
written. 

. NO differentiation on a terminal 
or college-bound basis. (Some of- 
fer separate English courses for 
pupils enrolled in vocational or 
commercial programs. ) 

. Most schools differentiate upon the 
basis of three levels of ability— 
slow learners and remedial, aver- 
age, and above average. 
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17. The main difference between college 
preparatory courses and_ terminal 
courses (if they may be called that) 
is the teaching of more grammar and 
more classics to the college-bound. 
(We wonder if this is wise now that 
many colleges and universities are not 
requiring research papers and certain 
of the favorite old classics.) * 

. A significant fact which the ques- 
tionnaires to schools brought out is 
that there are about as many terminal 
students as college-bound enrolled in 
senior elective courses, which are gen- 
erally designed for college prepara- 
tion. The inference is that the ter- 
minal student takes these courses in 
the realization that the days of his 
formal education are numbered and 
that he wants to get all the English 
the school has to give him before he 
leaves it forever. He is terminal, 
probably, for economic reasons, or 
because a good job is waiting for his 
graduation from high school, or be- 
cause he wants to get married, not 
because of any lack of ability or in- 
terest. Boys and girls of this category 
have the qualities of which leaders 
are made; they become thie execu- 
tives, business men and women. Many 
have already had experience in the 
business world with part-time em- 
ployment during their school days. 
They are mature, even more book- 
minded often than are their college- 
bound classmates. They graduate 
with honors, sometimes ahead of the 
college-bound, many of whom are 
among the average in ability. Such 
students would suffer severe handicap 
if they were classified upon the basis 
of terminal or college intentions. 


Types of Source Material and Class- 
room Procedures 


One of the questions we might well 


* William B. Hawley, State Director of Vo- 
cational Education and Assistant State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of the State of 
Michigan says, “There is no evidence that a 
particular pattern of high school studies leads 
to success in college. The Nation’s Schools, 
XLVIII, Oct. 1951. 


have asked (but didn’t) on our Ques- 
tionnaire to students was: “Which 
exerted a stronger influence upon your 
like, or dislike, for English—the sub- 
ject or the teacher?” The answer, in 
most cases, would have been: “The 
teacher.” We in the profession know 
that a stimulating teacher and her 
methods and classroom techniques are 
of more importance than the content of 
the courses. Here under Function III 
we present in separate papers sonie sug- 
gestions for “source material and class- 
room procedures” that have proved 
successful in teaching both academic 
and non-academic students of various 
abilities. The subjects of the papers 
were suggested by the needs listed in 
the student questionnaires. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


We of the committee conclude from 
our survey that most high schools are 
doing nothing in particular about the 
teaching of English to terminal stu- 
dents. We approve their stand, and 
recommend :— 


I. That differentiation be made upon the 
basis of interests, needs, and abilities 
rather than upon the basis of terminal 
or college-bound intentions for at least 
two reasons— 

1. The latter basis might create an un- 
desirable social distinction. 

2. Pupils should have equal opportuni- 
ties to take all the English a school 
offers and all the students have de- 
sire and ability to get. 

II. That training in oral and written ex- 
pression be adequate to the practical 
needs of students bound toward either 
college or job. 

III. That literature be presented for per- 
sonal enjoyment, for cultivation of 
good taste and judgment, for ideas 
rather than for structure and style. 

IV. That methods by which to attain the 
aims of English teaching and the goals 
of the students be geared to the inter- 
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ests and experiences of modern youth, 
and that modern media of communica- 
tion be utilized extensively, if neces- 
sary, to reinforce, enrich, and vitalize 
the teacher’s efforts. 

V. That all students be enrolled in both 
vocational and academic subjects ac- 


cording to their interests, needs, and 
abilities, thus to maintain the demo- 
cratic school and classroom as well as 
to offer a well-rounded secondary 
school education. 


THE COMMITTEE 


‘A: Sor 


Some Classroom Procedures for the Terminal Student 


The terminal student does not stop 
living and growing when he gets his 
high school diploma. He takes his place 
in the community. He votes. He is an 
employer or an employee. He is more 
likely to drive a Cadillac than you or I. 
He sends his children to our public 
schools and he may sit on our board of 
education. 

But a sober look at the average non- 
academic high school graduate is dis- 
quieting. If we are candid, we are likely 
to conclude that much of whatever we 
have taught him in English has not been 
too difficult to slough off, once our 
doors closed behind him and “life” 
began. 

He is occasionally conscious of 
speech needs in social or business situa- 
tions. His usage he worries about only 
when he meets the public. He may feel 
some inadequacy in written communi- 
cation, since this is a paper civilization 
in which every day’s transactions must 
be recorded in triplicate. He holds no 
rancor for these lacks, for he “never 
cared much for English.” English, it 
seems, was not for him. 

An aspect of this citizen that may 
disturb us more than apparently it dis- 
turbs him is his lack of awareness or 
interest in what mankind is thinking. 
His perspective is purely personal. In a 
democracy this is not enough. : 

By what agencies does he mature 


intellectually? Books? He “does not 
have time to read.” (He has time for 
sports, for television, for tinkering 
around his home.) Magazines? “I sel- 
dom read a magazine except the 
Reader’s Digest.” His wife buys wom- 
en’s magazines for their recipes, dec- 
orating hints, fashions. Newspapers? 
He has a favorite newspaper, which 
carries his favorite comic strips; he 
reads the headlines and the sports sec- 
tion; his wife reads the Woman’s Page. 
Plays? A musical, maybe, on an anni- 
versary. A good movie? During his 
dating years he used to take his girl to 
a convenient picture; now he eats his 
popcorn at home.—Ah, television? He 
spends hours of half-listening, quite 
uncritical of programs, but full of ad- 
miration for technological progress. 

What social affiliations may affect 
his thinking? His church, his union, 
perhaps a club or possibly the corner 
tavern. He may be a power in his 
union, but it is more likely that he is 
willing to let others do his thinking for 
him. His is a fairly routine and ma- 
terialistic existence. 

But he is satisfied. He is sure nobody 
can pull the wool over his eyes; he 
thinks that he can detect bias—bias 
being a point of view differing from 
one’s own. 


~~Such a long look at him is salutary. 


It may help each of us in the classroom 
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to clarify our changing goals, to inter- 
pret our changing curriculum, to ex- 
press our philosophy in realistic terms 
and practices and activities: in sum, to 
serve him better. Perhaps we are be- 
coming realists—though certainly no 
less idealists, for we now charge our- 
selves with Gargantuan responsibilities ; 
we educate in human relations, in citi- 
zenship, in ethics, in critical thinking, in 
appreciation of cultural values, and 
indeed in the understandings and the 
skills involved in communication, a field 
itself boundless as the Milky Way. 

Teaching has become social engi- 
neering, and, like Bacon, we have taken 
unto ourselves a vast province. Rather 
than be swallowed by the core curricu- 
lum, we have attempted to assimilate 
the best of it. The community is our 
new frame of reference, the com- 
munity and its needs at the local, the 
national, and the international levels. 
Very sensibly we begin our planning 
with the interests and felt needs of the 
adolescent, for we have learned to our 
sorrow that there is no real teaching by 
imposing upon an unwilling student 
what we think is good for him. Because 
genuine motivation can spring only 
from his own urge, he must be sold on 
our goods. He must be sold on our 
goals. He must be ready and willing to 
cooperate in student-teacher planning. 
Because the nonacademic student is 
practical-minded, he is going to under- 
stand and appreciate practical goals— 
and practical goods. He must feel satis- 
faction and achievement as work pro- 
gresses. Whatever bonus he gets over 
and above the obviously practical de- 
pends upon the ingenuity, the inspired 
leadership, and the unceasing hard 
work of the classroom teacher. 

As our objectives multiply and our 
curriculum expands, we must indeed 
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adapt ourselves to change. Education 
is a reciprocal process. As we work for 
modification of attitudes and under- 
standings and abilities in our students, 
so must we ourselves learn to be more 
flexible. Called upon to educate “‘all the 
children of all the people,” we must be 
prepared to meet the nonacademic stu- 
dent more than half-way. 

We must know and understand the 
student’s real world, living in it with 
him, accepting his limitations as we 
accept his immaturity, sympathizing 
with him. Steadily we are breaking 
down an old stereotype, the public be- 
lief that English teachers are a fussy 
species, pursuing esoteric tastes that 
our students tolerantly permit us to 
enjoy, in a world of “live and let live,” 
without the slightest urge to share in 
them. Let’s encourage the amiable 
youngster who writes, on her first day 
in our class, “I generally like and enjoy 
my teachers, as human beings, in a 
sense.” 

Are we convinced that books are the 
sole source of intellectual nourishment ? 
We may no longer regard the media of 
mass communication as unworthy com- 
petitors for the time and attention of 
our students. We can study these modes 
with profit. If they are dramatic, let us 
be dramatic. If they capture a public, 
let us win our public. Let us use the 
pictorial, the graphic, the personality 
approaches. Let us, too, employ variety, 
change in pace, sheer entertainment, 
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even the repetitious techniques that ap- 
parently impel people to buy a particu- 
lar brand of toothpaste. A jingle or two 
can sell the comma. 

If we study radio, FM, and television 
programs hopefully we may find that 
much more program content than we 
expect may be utilized for our own 
ends, and we may succeed in teaching 
discriminative selection. After all, it is 
mediocrity that we really war against, 
not the media themselves. 

While we check our personal atti- 
tudes as teachers, what about our com- 
petencies? This is a mechanical world 
in which every little boy is a spaceship 
pilot and every big boy can take a radio 
or a car or a TV set apart and put it 
together again. Can we operate pro- 
jectors, tape recorders, transcription 


playbacks ? Do we shrink from a micro-’ 
phone? Do we lamely excuse our clum- 
siness by rationalizing that after all, 


this or that very competent (nonaca- 
demic) student will be giad to take care 
of the mechanical end of things, and it 
will build up in him such a fine sense of 
belonging and contributing, to compen- 
sate for his academic inadequacies ? 
Now that we have set right our atti- 
tudes and corrected our deficiencies, 
what shall we do about an insurmount- 
able obstacle to modern teaching which 
must be surmounted—the ironclad daily 
program? Seldom does a teacher’s day 
give her time to preview films or to 
play lengthy transcriptions before using 
them in the classroom. Purposive, di- 
rected use is imperative if these are to be 
fruitful. May not a department meeting 
occasionally serve as a clearing house 
for exchange of comments on audio- 
visual aids? For listening and for view- 
ing? The ideal school will someday 
have a viewing and listening room that 
a teacher may reserve for an occasional 


personnel period. Once teachers and 
administrators are convinced _ that 
audio-visual aids are essential in the 
modern classroom, they will find ways 
to accommodate their use. If something 
must give, let it be the rigidity of the 
teaching day. 

In her search for ways to make Eng- 
lish meaningful the modern teacher will 
keep foremost in mind the question, 
“What practical abilities will the stu- 
dent find most worth while in the nor- 
mal activities of his daily life, now and 
in the future?” Self-expression, in 
speech and writing; an ability to fol- 
low, and to produce in some measure, 
structured thought; a wholesomely 
critical acuity in listening and reading; 
an ability to find the answers to his 
problems. 

Discussion is the key to self-expres- 
sion. Skill in devising questions that 
go to the heart of the matter and arouse 
spo:itaneous response, and the en- 
couragement of informal exchange of 
opinion will get better results than 
didactic methods: youngsters respect 
the opinions of their peers. Panels and 
roundtables are more effective than the 
sort of “report” that leads to half- 
listening, or, worse yet, to listening for 
“and-uhs,” which causes embarrass- 
ment and ruins the focus of ideas. 
Whatever method leads the student to 
forget himself will help his speech. If 
he is asked for a summary or restate- 
ment after discussion, he learns to think 
while he speaks rather than to worry 
about the way he speaks. As for 
solecisms, the teacher may casually 
mention that she may have heard a 
“have did” or a “these kind” in the 
course of the discussion, writing a bold 
“have done” or “this kind” on the 
blackboard. The student who is stopped 
for a solecism is not only chagrined ; 


he is unable to resume the shattered 
trend of his thought and will be in- 
hibited the next time. 

Speech situations other than infor- 
mal class discussion should include 
learning to recognize the structure of 
ideas; for example, by playing back a 
transcription of a radio speech, possi- 
bly one of a political nature, talking 
about whether its appeal is to reason 
or to emotion primarily, whether state- 
ments are authenticated; realigning 
points made, playing the record a sec- 
ond time to check accuracy of recollec- 
tion. We shall worry less about getting 
into controversial matters if we remem- 
ber that it is our job to teach how to 
think, not what to think. Honest differ- 
ences of opinion provide natural moti- 
vation for learning that people can dis- 
agree without rudeness and with re- 
spect for opponents’ views. How better 
can one learn that opinion must be sup- 
ported by evidence? How better can 
one learn to define his terms and to 
choose his words to say precisely what 
he means? How better can he learn the 
difference between thinking and feeling 
about an issue? 

The recording instrument serves 
very well to induce the student to pre- 
pare his arguments. It is thrilling to be 
able to listen to oneself. Moreover, the 
possibility that the recording may be 
permanent and played back to classes 
other than his own impels him to at- 
tempt a creditable performance. 

Not the least of the values of speech 
emphasis is the opportunity to talk 
about words and their meanings. The 
listening vocabulary is perhaps more 
important today than sight vocabulary. 
What a word means in its context, what 
it may mean in other circumstances, its 
connotative meanings, its history, and 
its component parts, its “cousins” and 
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its “aunts,” may awaken a new interest 
in words. 

Different types of dictionaries, a 
thesaurus, a book of synonyms and 
antonyms all become much more inter- 
esting if one realizes that these are tools 
the professional radio announcer 
usually has at his elbow. 

The reading aloud of plays is a 
speech-and-reading activity that never 
fails to appeal to the nonacademic stu- 
dent. The poorest reader is carried 
along by action and suspense, and he 
loses himself in his role. 

At the risk of overemphasizing the 
importance of speech situations for the 
nonacademic student throughout his 
English work in high school—perhaps 
it cannot be overemphasized—mention 
should be made of the practical value of 
simple training in parliamentary pro- 
cedure. Our English Language Arts, 
Volume I, makes the point that every 
citizen should understand the principles 
this code was devised to protect: “con- 
sideration of one thing at a time, a 
fair hearing for all, assurance that the 
majority shall prevail, and protection 
for the rights of the minority.” (P. 
317) Because unscrupulous persons 
who know how to handle a meeting can 
tie knots in the helpless persons who 
don’t, the man who joins any organized 
group must know how to make his own 
convictions count. 

If speech situations should be fre- 
quent and generally informal for long- 
range results, the same is true of the 
written work of the terminal student. 
Self-expression in writing should be 
frequent and brief, so directed as to 
elicit his own personal reaction to facts 
or discussion or observation or experi- 
ence. On-the-spot help in correct usage, 
punctuation, and sentence structure for 
the purpose of getting him to say what 
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he really means is worth more than 
the teacher’s taking papers home, 
laboriously checking them by lamplight, 
and returning them pock-marked a 
week later when the substance is cold 
and _ half-forgotten. On-the-spot help 
with choice of words, with sentences 
that really communicate, and with the 
orderly development of the paragraph 
will help him to produce something 
satisfactory. If his paper is to be read 
immediately to an audience, he will feel 
an obligation to say something worth 
while. 

We often use the word workshop or 
the word laboratory in speaking of the 
modern English classroom. This term 
ought to imply equipment of more 
kinds than audio-visual. It ought to 
mean the presence of such common 
references as a classified telephone di- 
rectory, an almanac, an atlas, some 
good state maps of the oil-station 
variety, a few discarded copies of the 
Reader’s Guide. (When the librarian 
gets an annual she no longer needs the 
paperbound supplements, which are 
useful in teaching students how to look 
up subjects and how to interpret ab- 
breviations and symbols.) If the non- 
academic student cannot be gotten to 
the library without a police escort, 
bring the library to him. Get him to use 
the almanac to find out who was heavy- 
weight champion before Dempsey. Get 
him to use the Reader’s Guide to lo- 
cate a magazine article about Rocky 
Graziano. A booklist on the bulletin 
board, whether of science fiction, clas- 
sics, or love stories, indispensable 
as it is, will not propel youngsters 
to the library as effectively as col- 
orful book jackets thumbtacked around 
the room—and changed frequently 
as new titles come in to the library. 
The student who finds the library 


a help in locating the answers to some 
of his lesser problems is likely to 
look to books for the answers to some 
of his greater ones. Have we stressed 
the leisure-time value of books at the 
expense of the usefulness of books? 
Teachers will have to do extensive 
reading in current juvenile fiction if 
they expect to communicate an interest 
in books; many a nonacademic student 
is quite unready for classics. Dickens 
and Scott and Mark Twain are no less 
excellent than they ever were, but we 
have great numbers of students today 
who cannot read Edgar Allen Poe be- 
cause they are mired in unfamiliar 
words. We must find exciting and 
worth-while writers they can and will 
read. We do not have to make a choice 
between “the good and the modern” 
for the reason that there are writers of 
stature today who employ the current 
idiom in literature, valid for our time. 
Writers have heard about “readability” 
too. We can do the terminal student no 
greater kindness than to help him to 
sort the wheat from the chaff in maga- 
zine fiction and in the paper-backed 
volumes designed for streetcar reading. 
A book of general interest read by 
several students is meat for a panel. 
Book-advertising is taking the place of 
the traditional written book report 
chore. It is much more fun to select a 
page or two for reading aloud in class 
than to dissect the whole. crudely on 
paper for nobody’s edification. A cumu- 
lative reading record folder is sufficient 
to keep track of titles and dates read 
plus a sentence or two of comment. If 
a pupil’s reading record continues 
blank, it may be the teacher’s cue to 
hand him a Collier’s or a Holiday with 
an article marked especially for him. 
Fish are caught with selected bait. 
People are interested in people. 
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Writers are people. This is news to 
most nonacademic students who assume 
that a volume steps full blown from the 
head of Jove. Every community has 
lesser or greater writers who may be 
beguiled into the classroom or the audi- 
torium. How do they work? How do 
they get their ideas, their background, 
their information? How they 
market their work? (Do they get 
rich?) 

The happy aspect of teaching the 
nonacademic pupil, along with his aca- 
demic brother who will wrest learning 


from books with or without expert 
guidance, is the fact that he will never 
permit us to freeze into any comforta- 
ble routines. He is going to challenge 
our imagination and keep us on our 
toes. We cannot afford to lose him from 
the human race. Democracy needs all of 
every man. The nonacademics must 
find in the classroom a climate for 
growth. The interests of students 
should be our springboard; but their 
needs and the needs of a democratic so- 


ciety must shape our planning. 
MARIAN LOVRIEN 


Improving the Ideational Content of Courses 


If we agree that the English course 
of study is to make no differentiation 
for the terminal student as distin- 
guished from the college-bound pupil, 
we need not settle back into the convic- 
tion that existing courses of study are 
entirely adequate for either individual. 

One respect in which we can do more 
for the terminal student is to give 
greater importance and attention to the 
ideational content of high school Eng- 
lish classes. The unfolding of ideas 
about life may not be as urgent a task 
in the secondary education of boys and 
girls who will later go on to college 
classes dealing with philosophy, psy- 
chology, ethics, anthropology, sociol- 
ogy, and literature, but it is certainly 
a pressing need for students who will 
never have the benefit of higher educa- 
tion. If the high school were simply a 
college-preparatory institution, it could 
conceivably leave to the college the 
goals of formulating a philosophy of 
life, of developing moral and spiritual 
values, and of providing insight into 
human psychology. If the high school 
were merely college-preparatory, the 


English teacher could better afford to 
make ideas incidental, while keeping the 
forms and_ skills of communication 
paramount. He could assume that big 
ideas might wait for his students’ ar- 
rival in college when these boys and 
girls would have become mature young 
men and women. Such assumptions, 
however, are obviously not valid for a 
high school population in which a large 
segment consists of terminal students. 

If the terminal group is ever to have 
educational guidance toward an under- 
standing of life and toward the acquisi- 
tion of values for dealing with situa- 
tions and people, the major responsi- 
bility for such guidance must fall upon 
the high school, and particularly upon 
the English teacher in the high school— 
for there is no other secondary school 
teacher into whose pattern of instruc- 
tion this “subject matter” fits so nat- 
urally. 

The ideational content of the English 
class, therefore, should be considered 
of equal importance with the communi- 
cation-skills content. If this constitutes 
any change in the teaching of English, 
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it is not one which involves pitched 
battles at the barricades. Here is merely 
an unrevolutionary shift in emphasis— 
away from the concept that ideas are 
lesser than skills in the dual content 
of the English class. 

The objection may, of course, be 
raised that if this shift in emphasis is 
niade for the sake of terminal students 
and if terminal students are not to be 
segregated or treated differently from 
coliegebound pupils, the latter will 
suffer as a consequence. The fact is 
that stress on dealing with ideas, real 
problems, and significantly meaningful 
experiences ought to be part of the pro- 
gram for all types of students. That 
philosophy is urged upon us by our 
own Curriculum Commission in its 
policy statement, The English Lan- 
guage Arts. 

To translate philosophy into practice, 
the following specific suggestions indi- 
cate how the shift to greater emphasis 
on ideational content may be made with 
benefits for both terminal and college- 
bound students. 


Ideational Content in Reading 


In dealing with literature, the Eng- 
lish teacher may well think more in 
terms of teaching some aspect of living 
than in terms of presenting a literary 
work. A concrete illustration is the dis- 
tinction between “teaching the novel 
Ethan Frome” and “teaching the con- 
cepts and values of family relationships 
which are the theme of Ethan Frome.” 
When the teacher thinks of his task as 
“teaching the novel Ethan Frome,” 
he may deal with reading comprehen- 
sion, structure of the plot, details of 
characterization, literary style, general 
characteristics of the novel as exempli- 


fied in this specific work, biographical 
material on the author—and he may do 
all of this without ever coming to grips 
with matters at least equally significant 
for boys and girls who on graduation 
will be getting jobs and getting mar- 
ried. 

Justice Jacob Panken of the New 
York City Domestic Relations Court 
wrote recently in the New York Times: 
“In my judgment parent and child re- 
lationship, and husband and wife re- 
lationship, are far more important 
sociologically than, for instance, bot- 
any, or even higher mathematics. Nine 
out of ten high school graduates will 
never make use of their studies in bot- 
any. Less than nine out of ten will 
make use of their study of higher 
mathematics. .. .” Justice Panken’s re- 
marks arose from his favorable reac- 
tion to a published report which, among 
other things, discussed certain ap- 
proaches to the teaching of Shake- 
spearean piays. In this account the 
reading of Romeo and Juliet had been 
proposed as a springboard for analyz- 
ing youth’s problem of matching inex- 
perience and ignorance with maturity 
of emotion, and for getting the answers 
to the question of how to cultivate pa- 
tience and judgment in the face of 
opposition and impulse. Similarly the 
reading of Macbeth was suggested as a 
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basis for analyzing the husband-wife 
relationship and the question of the 
responsibility of one partner in mar- 
riage for the conduct of the other. 

Books on the philosophy and method- 
ology of teaching have long urged this 
view of the study of literature as the 
study of life, but the belletristic tradi- 
tior. of English teaching dies hard. A 
recent state-wide English examination 
for high school seniors called for an 
essay explaining how the short-story 
writer or poet “creates a setting and an 
atmosphere that help to produce the 
effect he wishes.” Such a focus in the 
teaching of literature is usually sup- 
ported on the grounds that an analytical 
knowledge of the mechanics used by the 
author in creating a setting, an atmos- 
phere, or a mood heightens the reader’s 
enjoyment. One may question whether 
this argument has validity; the teacher 
who has recently taken a course in 
short-story writing may recall that the 
sheer pleasure of reading short stories 
was actually diminished by too acute a 
perception of the machinery. One may 
surmise, rather, that the preoccupation 
with the mechanics of literature is a 
vestige of the day when the student pre- 
pared in high school for going to col- 
lege and when he prepared in college 
for entering law, the ministry, or other 
profession in which he would be a 
producer of speeches, sermons, lectures, 
or literature. 

Certainly in teaching literature to 
the terminal student the emphasis on 
aesthetics and on literary technique has 
less validity than a focus on such life 
problems as those with which Justice 
Panken is concerned, and in teaching 
the college-bound youth the study of 
literary aesthetics and technique may 
well be reserved for the years of higher 
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education. Both categories of students 
have much more to gain from the ap- 
proach to literature which stresses ideas 
about life, insights into human emo- 
tion and thinking, standards for judg- 
ing the ethics of action, and ideals for 
moral and spiritual living. 

This is not to suggest that students 
should not read the best in our litera- 
ture. It is to suggest that high school 
boys and girls should read belles-lettres 
for the purpose of discovering what is 
said rather than how it is said. 


Ideational Content in 
Writing, Speaking, 
and Listening 


If ideational content deserves greater 
attention in the study of literature, it 
should get no less stress in the other 
areas of English teaching—writing, 
speaking, listening. The modern Eng- 
lish classroom is the scene of splendid 
achievements in teaching the communi- 
cation skills, but at times it is also the 
setting for students’ expenditure of 
those skills on trivial subjects and 
projects. 

Students may, it is true, write 
sprightly compositions on “A Day at 
a Department Store,” “The Queerest 
Looking Person I Ever Saw,” or 
“What I Expect When the Telephone 
Rings.” Through the practice in writ- 
ing, revising, and correcting such 
papers they will, of course, learn to 
improve sentence structure, spelling, 
punctuation, usage, and style. How- 
ever, the same skills would be equally 
well developed in writing about subjects 
that encourage the individual to get in- 
sights into himself or others, to analyze 
problems, or to formulate ideals. For 
the terminal student, who will never 
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take a course in psychology, sociology, 
or philosophy, one might profitably 
suggest—in place of the above-men- 
tioned composition topics—such themes 
as these: “The Day I Grew Up,” “A 
Person Whom Others Misjudge,” and 
“What I Want in My Future Life.” 
Obviously, too, not only the terminal 
students but also the college-bound 
members of the class have much to gain 
from the kind of thinking involved in 
the treatment of such topics. 
Similarly, certain types of topics for 
larger units and projects are particu- 
larly stimulating and useful for termi- 
nal students while at the same time 
helpful to the college-bound. Such 
units, involving research and reports, 
may deal with vocational guidance 
(What kind of person am I? What jobs 
are available for which I am fitted? 
How can I prepare myself for the job 
I want?); personality development 
(How does a person make the most of 
himself? What is good character? 
What are good manners? How does 
one get along well with others? What 
do biographies of respected persons tell 
us about personality development?) ; 
understanding human nature (Why do 
we behave like human beings? How can 
we explain the heroism and the villainy 
which we read about in newspapers and 
books or see around us in life? What 
contributes to good relationships or bad 
relationships between individuals and 
groups?) ; learning to live a good life 
(How can we apply our spiritual prin- 
ciples of right and wrong, of justice, 
of honesty, in specific, concrete situa- 
tions ? What are our responsibilities for 
fair dealing in specific contacts with 
others? How can we raise the spiritual 
level of our own lives and of com- 


munity life?). 


Subjects like these must be presented 


in forms that high school pupils can 
understand and enjoy. So treated, they 
offer rewarding material for writing, 
speaking, and listening activities—and 
in the well integrated unit, for reading 
activity, too. 


The Challenge of the Terminal Student 


As the high school population has 
changed in the past few years to include 
greater numbers of academically lim- 
ited and poorly adjusted pupils, school- 
men have found themselves challenged 
to provide courses that meet the needs 
and hold the interest of the new- 
comers. These pupils have become part 
of the terminal group, and consecuently 
it is in this group that teachers have 
encountered a high degree of malad- 
justment to school and society, as well 
as a corresponding need for improved 
courses. To meet the challenge, schools 
have sometimes turned to substituting 
core courses for English and other sub- 
jects. These core courses are frequently 
organized around units investigating 
the experiences and problems of human 
existence. Although in some instances 
core courses have not succeeded and 
have been superseded by reversions to 
traditional subject organization, they 
have given a_recognition—however 
dimly perceived even by core propo- 
nents—that the “proper study of man- 
kind is man” and that such study can 
have tremendous holding power for the 
non-academic mind, as well as for the 
academically gifted. 

To both the terminal and the college- 
bound student English as a subject has 
much to offer which the core course 
may tend to slight or omit. Realigning 
our values to give greater importance 
to ideational content should assure that 
the English class has those merits which 
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have been sought in core instruction, in 
addition to the traditional advantages 
which derive from direct teaching of 
the communication skills. This way the 


English class can better serve both the 
terminal and the college-bound student. 


JEROME CARLIN 


Experiences with Literature 


The most startling discovery to come 
from the questionnaires to determine 
the characteristics of terminal sec- 
ondary pupils and their needs in Eng- 
lish is the fact that these pupils seem 
to have no thought of literature as a 
part of English. Indeed, they seem 
totally unaware of the value which 
literature ‘offers throughout life. Most 
of the respondents missed the point of 
the question on the value of the study 
of literature, or omitted it. 

This attitude toward literature is, of 
course, tremendously important to all 
teachers of English. If we are missing 
the target as badly as the question- 
naires indicate, we are not only failing 
to get pupils to know and feel and value 
the humanizing influence of literature; 
we are also wasting a great deal of time 
and effort that could be spent more 
profitably. Certainly we shall not side- 
step this responsibility. We shall never 
find the way if we merely pay lip serv- 
ice to literature or if we reduce it to 
formal study. Like other things of the 
spirit, literature must be caught and 
felt. 

In this paper we present a few 
methods and activities by which to 
make pupils realize the human values 
that they may obtain from literature. 

In order to grow in reading power, 
pupils need guidance and stimulation. 
Therefore, success or failure in the 
teaching of literature rests largely upon 
the teacher’s assignment. We teachers 


should not hesitate to spend frequently 
a whole class period in preparing pupils 
to read and understand the literature 
assigned to them. For example, let us 
assume that our pupils are to read Silas 
Marner. 

We ask the class whether any of 
them have ever felt that they have been 
punished unjustly or have been wrong- 
fully accused. A surprising show of 
hands will reveal that many have had 
one or the other of these experiences. 
We then explain that Silas Marner, 
about whom they are to read, suffered a 
cruel injustice. In this way we establish 
a link between the lives of our pupils 
and that of the book-character. To 
arouse further interest, we say that the 
book is a mystery story, that it contains 
a robbery, horse racing, the sudden 
disappearance of one of the leading 
characters, and a loye story. As the 
reading progresses, members of the 
class dramatize such scenes as the con- 
versation at the Rainbow, or the visit of 
Dolly Winthrop and Aaron with Silas 
Marner. Later, in a panel discussion, 
pupils will decide whether Eppie’s 
choice of a father was right, or whether 
Godfrey Cass was punished sufficiently 
for his wrong doing. 

If we are preparing to introduce 
A Tale of Two Cities to our pupils, 
what could be more challenging than 
to tell them that here is a story of 
treason, murder, grave-robbing, and a 
beautiful girl with whom two men are 
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in love? These devices are merely used 
to kindle initial interest. Once started, 
most pupils will read on for themselves. 

Of course, the story is not all that 
pupils must get from a book; it is merely 
the surface feature which links other 
important elements of reading, such as 
the historical background, the setting, 
and the development of characters—all 
of which are a part of literary apprecia- 
tion. In addition, are elements of style 
such as foreshadowing, symbolism, and 
figurative language. Recognition and 
understanding of all these belong to the 
reading process. We, as teachers, must 
keep in mind that we are not teaching 
Dickens but what Dickens has to say, 
and much of what he has to say is ex- 
pressed by means of symbolism and 
foreshadowing. In the recognition of 
these elements of style, we teachers may 
be giving the child a new experience, 
one that he cannot get for himself. 
What did the writing of “blood” upon 
the wall foreshadow? What does the 
Gorgon’s head symbolize? What is the 
meaning of “the bundle,” the jackal, 
the knitting? What is implied in such 
chapter headings as “Echoing Foot- 
steps,” “The Fellow of No Delicacy,” 
“The Honest Tradesman,” and “Fire 
Rises”? (Young people pay no atten- 
tion to titles of either books or chapters 
and do not realize the help titles can 
give them.) The average student if left 
alone fails to connect the message on 
the dagger that was driven into the 
body of the Marquis with the driving- 
to-death of the child in St. Antoine. 
After completing A Tale of Two Cities, 
pupils should see the film featuring 
Ronald Coleman, which is available to 
schools. Then in a panel discussion they 
should evaluate the picture, thereby 
sharing with others their experiences in 
both book and picture. 


Another device to stimulate pupils to 
read and to exchange ideas is to have 
them prepare book jackets for a favor- 
ite story. On the flap of the jacket they 
will write clever book blurbs. The 
finished jackets when placed upon the 
bulletin board never fail to attract 
favorable comment. 

Such devices as we have described 
here are old, but they are still success- 
ful. 

We usually find the teaching of a 
play most enjoyable, because it demands 
oral reading and even acting of a sort. 
Tarkington’s The Trysting Place and 
Gale’s Not Such a Goose are typical of 
the kind young people like. Radio skits 
also prove popular. We must not slight 
this type of literature, for the training 
in appreciation of good drama is be- 
coming increasingly important now 
that television is dealing so extensively 
in the one-act variety. In TV we have 
to take the good with the bad, but we 
can guide our pupils in the recognition 
of the bad and develop a taste for the 
good. Incidentally, we can tie drama 
reading in with novel study by en- 
couraging pupils to adapt dramatic 
scenes from novels for “stage” presen- 
tation in the classroom. Great Expecta- 
tions lends itself to dramatic presenta- 
tion—as would any novel by Dickens! 
The assignment will begin with pupils 
preparing lists of four or five scenes 
they would like to see “staged.” In the 
recitation period the teacher can steer 
the selection of scenes to those most 
appropriate to classroom presentation 


Louise Bennett is now teaching at 
the Westminster Schools (private); 
until this year she taught in the Henry 
W. Grady High School, Atlanta. 
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—striking out, usually, the fight be- 
tween Pip and “the pale young gentle- 
man,” the episode the boys always give 
top listing! Then pupils each select one 
scene to write in simple script form, 


selecting a cast, listing “props,” and 


otherwise acting the part of producers. 
And each will play the part of a charac- 
ter, too. The teacher sees to that, for in 
the recitation period allowed for re- 
hearsal she can move about from group 
to group offering advice and sugges- 
tions about casting, sets, etc. In a class 
of thirty (the average class-size these 
days) five or six groups can be formed 
of various numbers, according to the 
demands of the act in which they have 
chosen to play. Such an exercise in 
group-work serves to create a whole- 
some, cooperative class atmosphere as 
well as to foster literary appreciation. 

Pupils will profit from essay reading 


providing we introduce this type of 
literature with informal, modern ma- 
terial such as Della Lutes’ “Breakfast 
Old Style” (an example of recollections 
of childhood experiences which often 
inspire good pupil writing); excerpts 
from Day’s Life With Father; or from 


Bellamy Partridge’s Big Family 
“Teaching Us Manners,” in particular. 
Along with these favorites are charac- 
ter sketches, such as Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher gives of her great-grandmother 
in “Almera Hawley Canfield” (from 
a collection of her essays called Raw 
Material); or as Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin gives of his father in “My 
Father, a Portrait.” “Mary White,” 
by her father, William Allen White, is 
a classic and should be on every essay 
list designed for students of high school 
age. For comic relief we should include 
some of the essays of Stephen Leacock. 
In essays as in novels pupils will find 
good companions, once we show them 


the way to these. 

In short stories as in essays, pupils 
like best those that present characters 
and life-situations ‘near the teen-age: 
“A Mother in Mannville,” by Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings, for instance; 
“Judge,” by Walter D. Edmonds; “The 
Car,” by Dorothy Thomas; “The Milk 
Pitcher,” by Howard Brubaker; “The 
Split Cherry Tree” and ‘“Eustacia,” by 
Jesse Stuart ; “The Hero,” by Margaret 
Weymouth Jackson. Of course the 
thrillers like “The Most Dangerous 
Game,” by Richard Connell, and the 
Sherlock Holmes detective stories are 
ever popular. 

The type of literature best suited to 
arouse a definite appreciation of the 
beautiful and an emotional response 
in pupils is poetry. Poems of reflection, 
imagination, experience, and aspiration 
hold the greatest appeal for youth. We 
may begin with our unit on verse by 
reading nature poems such as [rost’s 
“Stopping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening,” Millay’s ‘“God’s World,” 
Teasdale’s “Stars,” and many more. 
Pupils respond quickly to these poems 
and describe scenes they have enjoyed 
—scenes that have aroused deep feel- 
ings within them: moonlight on a lake, 
birds in flight at twilight, a lone pine 
on a barren hill, a waterfall, a bright 
star winking just above the crest of a 
hill. Having read a few selected poems 
to our pupils, we can recommend others 
and encourage our young people to 
bring in their favorites to read to the 
class. In this, our initial assignment, 
it is well to keep in mind that poetry is 
written primarily for the ear. Among 
the favorites brought in to read aloud 
have been “Fishing,” by Struthers 
Burt ; “The Joys of the Road,” by Bliss 
Carmen; “After Sunset,” by Grace 
Hazard Conkling ; “Sam,” by Walter de 
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la Mare; “Hills,” by Arthur Guiterman, 
and many narrative poems. 

In the teaching of poetry we find a 
good place to encourage oral reading 
and to point out the importance of oral 
reading as an aid to interpretation. Carl 
Sandburg’s “The Grass” serves well to 
illustrate this last point. Used to nature 
poems which extoll the béauty and heal- 
ing power of nature, pupils, on the first 
reading, invariably express in their oral 
presentation the idea that this grass is 
beautiful and kind in concealing the 
scars of war. In fact, this idea is diffi- 
cult to dislodge, even when the teacher 
reads the poem as the poet intended it 
to be read, bringing out the idea of 
grass as cruel, heartless, and grasping, 
wiping out not only scars of war but 
the memories of war and the senseless- 
ness that caused them. 

It took a visit to Flanders Fields to 
enable one pupil to accept the teacher’s 
interpretation of Sandberg’s poem; and 
three years of college had intervened 
before she found opportunity to confess 
to her teacher that finally she knew the 
teacher’s interpretation was correct. 
The memory of the class discussion 
had stayed with her through the years. 
Similarly, a boy wrote to his English 
teacher from Okinawa during World 
War II. At one time when he felt sure 
that he was soon to face death, he 
thought of Tennyson’s “Crossing the 
Bar,” and that the class had decided it 
meant, “Death is not a journey into an 
unknown land; it is a voyage home.” 
Probably as teachers we never quite 
realize what poetry may mean in the 
lives of our students until we have such 
“delayed” responses as these two. But 
we should continue to teach and to read 
poetry for enjoyment and for spiritual 
values though we may seem to reach 
only the few. 


Free reading as well as required 
reading must be introduced and made 
attractive by the teacher. She may set 
up a reading corner in the classroom 
with a bulletin board display of book 
jackets and reading lists. She should 
lead pupils to talk informally about 
their interests and hobbies, their favor- 
ite books and authors, or their tele- 
vision and radio versions of great 
literature. Together, teacher and pupils 
establish group and individual reading 
goals for the semester. Pupils make 
individual flexible reading plans based 
upon personal interests or upon the 
theme of current units in English or in 
social studies. During spare moments 
they visit the school library for brows- 
ing. In her planning for free reading 
the teacher reserves at least one hour a 
week for free reading or for sampling 
a chapter of a good book. Home-work 
assignments include reading for enjoy- 
ment. After the completion of each 
book, pupils record their lasting im- 
pressions on a cumulative record. 
About once a month they share reading 
experiences. 

For this sharing, the students divide 
into small groups that prepare and pre- 
sent skits, panels, or other types of 
suitable reports which will “sell” their 
books to the audience. in their attempts 
to bring about audience participation, 
the test of their success, they make use 
of drawings, charts, maps, costumes, 
lighting effects, and many other un- 
usual interest-getting devices. Oc- 
casionally a student reads a choice 
selection from his book. Often the 
teacher’s desk is converted into a corner 
drugstore where customers leisurely sip 
their Coca-Colas as they discuss reading 
for enjoyment. Sometimes the black- 
board becomes a motion picture screen 
where coming attractions are pre- 


viewed. Once a resourceful boy, unable 
to get assistants, made sketches of the 
main characters which he placed before 
his face as he successfully portrayed 
each character in a one-man act. 
Another effective device was used to 
create an atmosphere of mystery: ina 
darkened room, each participant in 
turn held a lighted candle as he related 
an exciting part of The Best of Sher- 
lock Holmes. Recently, a group gave 
the following teen-age interview, 
“What’s What With Books,” which 
showed how literature lives in the 
hearts of the younger generation. 


What’s What With Books 


Setting: A busy street corner in At- 
lanta 


Characters: Two high school girls 
A high school senior 
A young woman interviewer 


(Interviewer standing on corner ap- 
proaches two girls walking together. ) 


INTERVIEWER: Pardon me; if you're 
not in a hurry, would you mind answer- 
ing a few questions? 


GIRLS: Of course not. 


INTERVIEWER: I’m making a survey 
of books popular with teen-agers, and 
I would like to know what. kind of 
books interest you. 


FIRST GIRL: I enjoy reading—especially 
mysteries and teen-age stories. A good 
book I just finished was Nickoline’s 
Choice by Margaret Maw. 


INTERVIEWER: What was it about? 


FIRST GIRL: It was a story about a 
Danish family who moved from 
Europe to America in the 1880’s. 


INTERVIEWER : How did the author pre- 
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sent her story ? 


FIRST GIRL: The characters were pre- 
sented in a very realistic way. Nickoline 
was confronted with problems which 
could trouble any girl of today. She 
dreamed of going to the Academy- in 
Salt Lake City. Even though she 
thought there was no hope of her dream 
coming true, it did, in the form of a 
scholarship. 


INTERVIEWER: How did she get the 
scholarship? 


FIRST GIRL: Well, she had many obsta- 
cles to overcome, especially her poverty. 
But through her efforts and determina- 
tion, the community council awarded 
her this scholarship. 


INTERVIEWER: How did the American 
people accept her family ? 


FIRST GIRL: They were friendly toward 
the foreigners even though they 
couldn’t understand them. Nikoline’s 
parents, realizing this fact, made it 
their aim to become good American 
citizens. 


(Interviewer turns to other girl.) 


INTERVIEWER: And what have you been 
reading? 


SECOND GIRL: I| liked Mama’s Bank Ac- 
count by Kathryn McLean. 


[Their conversation reveals ad- 
miration for Mama and explains 
the mythical account. 

The girls walk away and the 
interviewer approaches a boy, who 
proves to have been reading the 
Odyssey. After other questions, 
the interviewer asks whether: the 
boy got any new insights regard- 
ing people and their emotions. ] 


poy: Yes, I did. Most people think that 
a person living in the time of Ulysses 
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was altogether different from us. But 
I found that they had the very same 
feelings and problems that we have to- 
day. For example, when Ulysses finally 
arrived home, his wife was beset with 
suitors. He had to keep his identity a 
secret so that they would not kill him. 
He waited patiently his chance to take 
revenge. 


INTERVIEWER: Is there anything in the 
life of the author that would make you 
understand the book better or enjoy it 
more? 


Boy: Not exactly in the author’s life, 
but there was something to help me 
understand the book better. It was the 
fact that Homer realized that his 
country was in need of a better way of 
living. The only way he could express 
his thoughts and ideas was through his 
writings. 

INTERVIEWER: That sounds very inter- 


esting; I know it will fit in with my 
project. 

Boy: I hope so, but why are you making 
a survey of this kind? 


INTERVIEWER: This is part of my 
quarterly English assignment at Agnes 
Scott College. 


Boy: Did you read a book for your 
project, too? 


INTERVIEWER: Yes, I read September 
to June, by Robert Cadigan. It’s a book 
of short stories about high school and 
college experiences. 
(The interviewer, now being in- 
terviewed, says that the book gave 
her a new and better understand- 
ing of the significance of college 


and prepared her for experiences 
ahead of her.] 


By such classroom procedures and 
activities pupils, whether terminal or 
college-bound, can learn to enjoy litera- 
ture, to develop the reading habit, and 
to acquire satisfaction and pleasure 
from the printed page. Let us not lose 
sight of the important part the 
teacher plays in this process of finding 
the human values of literature. James 
Michener may not have spoken too 
extravagantly when he said in his 
address to NCTE at its Chicago Con- 
vention: “I believe that the future de- 
cency of the world rests largely in the 
hands of English teachers. . . . Litera- 
ture must keep alive the sparks of ideal- 
ism, human decency, hope, belief in a 
better world, and dedication to the 
goodness of mankind. .. . Teachers of 
literature have become the ministers 
wko must see the world through the 
dark night of failing idealism.” 


LOUISE BENNETT et al. 


Critical Reading and Listening 


admitted lack of training in all these 
skilis. The college student, by virtue of 
his longer exposure to what ought to 
be training in critical thinking and 


Many so-called terminal students 
have emphasized their need for more 
practice in understanding propaganda 
techniques, in distinguishing between 
fact and opinion, and in interpreting 
ordinary legal and business documents. 
In fact over sixty per cent of the stu- 
dents who replied to the questionnaire 


evaluative processes, will generally 
acquire some skill in sifting substance 
from verbiage or persuasion in what 
he hears or reads. But the fact that 
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more than ninety per cent of today’s 
high-school students do not go to col- 
lege or other advanced schools makes it 
mandatory that we do not leave these 
increasingly necessary skills to blind 
chance or painful experience. The 
terminal student must acquire them by 
the end of his secondary schooling or be 
left to chart his own course among the 
rocks of high-pressure salesmanship, 
dishonest political appeals, and misin- 
formation about even the most common 
legal and business rights and_pro- 
cedures. 

For several years variations of the 
following plans for teaching critical 
reading have been used in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Better plans could 
be devised, but these do convey the 
points that newspapers contain some- 
thing besides Dick Tracy and the foot- 
ball scores; that hill-billy music and the 
crime stories are not the only programs 
offered by the radio and television; 
and that the digests, the confessions, 
and the comics by no means constitute 
an exhaustive list of magazine titles. 

The collection of newspapers and 
magazines begins about two weeks be- 
fore direct work upon the first unit. It 
is profitable to enlist the help of the 
students themselves, the librarian, and 
any members of the faculty who will 
listen to pleas for discarded but whole, 
fresh, and fairly recent copies of de- 
sirable periodicals. All types but the 
most pulpy and sensational should be 
welcomed. If a youngster shows up 
with the Police Gazette or its more re- 
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cent counterpart, a suggestion that “We 
shall not want too many of the lurid 
type” often puts the matter right at 
once. By watching as they come in and 
suggesting that there are not enough 
news weeklies or hobby magazines ov 
representative newspapers, the teacher 
can usually cover the field pretty well. 
It is desirable to obtain important and 
influential newspapers from as many 
sections of the country as possible, such 
as the New York Times, Atlanta Con- 
stitution, Commercial Appeal, St. Louis 
Post Dispatch, Dallas Morning News, 
Christian Science: Monitor, to name a 
few. It is desirable to have about twenty 
copies of the same issue of the local 
morning paper, in order to check at least 
the first analysis. 


Newspapers* 


Before actually beginning the study, 
the teacher tries to set up with the stu- 
dents the things they are to learn from 
the activity. They understand readily 
that one objective is the ability to in- 
terpret facts carefully and accurately. 
A little more prompting and suggesting 
will probably bring other statements 
of purpose such as discrimination in the 
choice of papers, knowledge of im- 
portant papers of various sections, 
greater efficiency in the use of papers, 
and the ability to analyze propaganda 
and advertising appeals. 

The specific assignment to the class 
is something like this: 


I. Keep in mind the things aimed for. 


II. Use this form for your written analysis: 


A. Title 
B. Date 
C. Number of pages 


*This and the magazine outline are based in 
part upon units in the Course of Study for Eng- 
lish VI of the San Antonio Independent School 
District. 
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D, Published 
1. How often 
2. Where 
3. By whom 
4. Independent, 
chain 
5. Subscription rates 
. Format 
1. Number and kinds of sections or 
parts 
2. Number (per page) and length of 
columns 
3. Overall size of paper 
. Estimate the percentage of the paper 
devoted to 
1. Actual news 
List one item each of 
a. Foreign news 
b. National news 
c. State 
d. Local 
e. Sports 
. Business and finance 
. Pictures 
. Education, religion, and amuse- 
ments 
. Display advertising 
. Classified advertising 
. Comics, exclusive of cartoons 
8. Miscellaneous features 
9. Editorials and editorial cartoons 
State the topics of three of these. 

. Name the editor and three other staff 

writers. 

. List the news agencies and syndi- 

cates. 

. Special correspondents, if any, and 

where located 

. Emphasis upon what departments 

. Social and civic reforms it stands for 

. Slogan, or definite statement of pol- 

icy 

. Judge whether the paper is of Demo- 

cratic, Republican, Socialist, Com- 
munist, or independent leaning. 

. Type of reader it appeals to 
(Consider probable income, social 
standing, education, political prefer- 
ences, social ideals, interests, types 
of advertising. ) 

Nore: In estimating percentages in F, 
multiply number of columns (E2) by total 
pages (C). This will give total columns. 
Count columns devoted to Items F2 through 
F9. Then judge that the rest is news. 


or member of a 


Later discussion centers around such 
topics as good and bad taste in adver- 
tising, the influence of advertising on 
newspaper policy, the extent to which 
editorials influence opinions, accurate 
presentation versus “coloring” of the 
news, ard examples of propaganda. 

If the class has examined a local 
morning paper, the teacher may ask 
the pupils to choose two other papers, 
trying to see that they are exposed to 
a large metropolitan Sunday paper, an 
out-of-town daily, and an afternoon 
daily. The Sunday paper may be a Sun- 
day edition of either of these classifica- 
tions. To facilitate distribution, the 
members of each working group may 
be asked to hand out and collect papers 
at the beginning and end of each period. 
Failure to do this will make the room 
look like a refuse heap, and half of each 
period will be consumed in sorting 
papers. 

All examination of papers is to be 
done in class. In cases of absence, stu- 
dents may be allowed to borrow papers 
or obtain their own to make up the 
work. A period of about five days is 
allowed for this unit, more or less de- 
pending upon the ability of the class 
and upon which unit is chosen for 
attack first. The unit first taught con- 
sumes more time in explanation and 
definition of terms. 

The magazine study, somewhat 
shorter and simpler, might well be the 
beginning one except that enough 
copies of the same magazine are not 
usually available for a check unless 
purchased specifically for the study. 


Magazines 


Purposes for this study are also dis- 
cussed with the class before the actual 
reading begins. The examination 
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should help to develop discrimination, 
recognition of different types and styles 
of materials, the ability to judge the 
reliability and usefulness of magazines 
in the various fields, and critical read- 
ing of advertising claims. 

The actual assignment: 


A. Copy this form: 


. Title 
. Purpose 
. Interest or appeal 
. Editor 
. Published: 
a. By whom 
b. Place and time 
c. Subscription rates 
. Contents: What is the proportion of 
. Articles of general interest 
. Articles of special interest 
. Fiction 
. Poetry 
. Humor 
. Other subjects 
. Advertising 
List five firms and their products. 
. Make-up 
. Total pages 
. Quality of paper 
. Convenicnce of size and shape 
. Suitability and taste of decora- 
tions and illustrations 
. Location, type and quality of ad- 
vertising 

. Classify at least six other magazines 
as appealing to such people as home- 
makers, teen-agers, young career wom- 
en, sports enthusiasts, hobbyists or 
others. 

. Determine the editorial policy or the 
political, economic or social slant or 
bias of at least one magazine. Do this 
by clipping and bringing to class four 
or five editorials from different issues. 

. List as many current digests as you 
can find. Discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of reading a digest. 

. Name well-known authors of stories 
and articles you have found in maga- 
zines. Are they best known as writers 
or as specialists in other fields? 

. Learn to recognize and analyze propa- 
ganda by using this guide: 


1. The name calling device applies an 
unpopular name to an individual, a 
group or a movement. Examples are 
the terms “red,” “isolationist,” 
“left-wing.” 

. Glittering generalities are vague, 
high-sounding, complimentary 
phrases such as “the great and 
glorious State of 
generous and public-spirited Mr. 
Jones.” 

. The transfer device would convince 
us that the action portrayed by the 
speaker or writer or cartoonist is 
or would be approved by agencies 
we respect, such as the church or the 
government, or by one we disap- 
prove, such as Communists or crimi- 
nals, 

. The testimonial device shouts to us 
that “Miss Glamour Queen keeps 
that lovely complexion lovely by 
using Creamex.” 

. The plain folks device claims that a 
candidate is “folksy,” “home-lov- 
ing,” or “just a farmer’s son.” 

. Card stacking turns attention from 
the true facts by overemphasizing 
one point and ignoring or belittling 
all other points. 

. The band wagon device tries to 
persuade the hearer to “be one of 
the gang,” “get on the winning 
side,” “vote the ticket straight.” 

. Bring to class examples of the uses of 
these various attempts to influence 
thinking. Look for them in editorials, 
advertisements, cartoons, and political 
speeches. 

. Perhaps there will be a day left for 
just browsing if we work steadily and 
efficiently. 


Since these two assignments entail 
little or no outside preparation, con- 
current assignments in critical listening 
via the radio or television are feasible. 
(Radio broadcasts are usually both 
more numerous and more adaptable. ) 


Listening to Broadcasts 


Besides skill in listening and a knowl- 
edge of current news and opinion, stu- 
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dents should expect to develop a 
recognition of the qualities of a good 
commentator and the ability to judge 
whether a commentator is authoritative 
and responsible or inaccurate, sensa- 
tional and vituperative. 

Students need to be cautioned against 
trying to record all points covered on 
commentaries. Writing down-alternate 
points is best for beginners, and per- 
haps only one point can be recorded at 
the first try. But they should hear a 
total of four or five different commen- 
taries, two different ones each day if 
possible, overlapping the same com- 
mentator once or twice for comparison 
and evaluation of styles. If the class has 
access to the proper broadcast sched- 
ules, the students can locate the hours 
and stations of available commentaries. 
Too often the teacher will be reduced to 
making a list on the blackboard for 
them to copy. Through ignorance many 
of them will at first try to report on a 
regular newscast, which is impossible 
for them to follow and record. To cir- 
cumvent this a list of commentaries is 
essential. 

This is a typical assignment: 

1. Listen to a series of radio or tele- 
vision news commentaries or anal- 
yses. Prepare for class discussion by 
making notes on a simple form like 
this: 

Date 
Station 
Time 
Commentator 
Topics discussed: 
2. 
3. 
He thinks: 
2. 
3. 
All papers will be turned in at the 
beginning of the period each day. A 
few students will recite each day 
until all have had an opportunity to 


be heard. 

. Listen to broadcasts or local speeches 
of at least two opposing candidates 
for the same office. Note carefully to 
see whether you can detect these 
things: 

a. Errors in thinking, such as incon- 
sistencies, prejudices, hasty gen- 
eralizations, ignoring the question 
at hand.? 

b. Common propaganda devices al- 
ready listed for you. 

. Arrange to hear either a forum or 
a panel discussion program. Choose 
from Town Meeting of the Air, Meet 
the Press, American Forum of the 
Air, or others of like standards. Note 
whether the participants 
a. Support their statements by facts 
b. State frankly when they express 

their own opinions 

c. Admit points on the opposite side 

d. Remain impersonal and even-tem- 
pered under dispute or contradic- 
tion addressed to them, and re- 
frain from such discourtesies 
themselves 

e. Substitute repetition and personal 
attack for reasoning 

. Choose committees to 
a. Make and present a tape recording 

of one or more of the things as- 
signed in I, II, and III above for 
class listening and evaluation. 

b. Arrange for a showing of the film 
“Propaganda Technique.”® 

Only thirty per cent of the schools 
replying to the questionnaire say they 
teach the filling of application blanks. 
Though seventy-five per cent of stu- 
dents replying said they had received 
adequate training for this, they did not 
show that they knew how to fill out the 
questionnaire sent them. The survey 
indicates a need for instruction in this 
field, for every worker at some time 
needs to make application for a job. 

*Perhaps better attempted with second-term 
seniors. Tressler’s English in Action, Course 
Four, has an excellent chapter on reasoning and 
thinking. 

* Brink, William G, (collaborator.) Coronet. 
(Sound, 11 min., one reel, black and white.) $45. 
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At least an acquaintance with other 
business and legal forms is of inestima- 
ble benefit. For instance, few of us 
escape income taxes, even students with 
part-time or vacation employment, and 
_ few of us are sure, at least in the be- 
ginning, of how to proceed with tax 
return forms. Even if students only 
need to ask the refund of withholding 
taxes, the forms must be prepared and 
mailed. It is a relatively simple matter 
to use the tax tables for their part-time 
wages, This is a real service to some 
students, and one which they appreci- 
ate. Insurance policies, performance 
warranties, property deeds, and promis- 
sory notes all require careful attention 
and thorough understanding. To help 
in this some teachers assign a collection 
and display of commonly used papers. 

It is necessary to allow a week or so 
for gathering the papers. Other than 
familiarity with every-day business 
forms and their proper execution, this 
project should teach the student a habit 
of the careful study and preservation of 
important papers. Stationery, printing, 
and office-supply establishments will 
sell the forms separately or in collec- 
tions of from five to eight for a few 
cents if the students have more money 
than time and patience—and some of 
them have. Many federal, state, and 
local agencies are glad to cooperate by 
giving sample forms upon request. 

. A workable assignment often reads 
thus: 


1, Make an individual collection of five or 
more of the following forms, including 
the ones you are asked to fill out: 

a. Application form 
b. Checks: ordinary, certified, cash- 
ier’s, sight draft 
c. Receipt 
d. Money order application form and 
receipt 
. Promissory note 
. Bill of sale 


g. Deed to property 

h. Mortgage 
i. Lease 

j. Will 
k. Transfer of title 
1. Income tax return form 

m. Performance warranty for appli- 

ances 
n. Others you deem important 

. From duplicates obtained by the class, 
begin a bulletin-board display of all 
these and other forms judged impor- 
tant by the class. 

. For Item la above, obtain an applica- 
tion form from some firm by which 
you would like to be employed, or a 
compilation supplied by your teacher 
or by a stationer’s shop. Fill it out very 
carefully, making no claims that you 
cannot substantiate. 

. Fill out your income tax blank, assum- 
ing that you are filing a withholding 
statement as a part of the return. 

. Choose and fill out two other forms of 
these you have collected. 

. Use a good business text for help on 
those forms not given by your English 
text. Try the library. 


All of these activities cannot possibly 
be fitted into an already full semester’s 
work, nor can many classes accomplish 
this quantity of work in three or four 
weeks even if it were desirable to crowd 
it all into one course. Spacing the differ- 
ent projects over three or four se- 
mesters will work best in an existing 
program. If, however, we want to get 
results, none of it should be relegated 
to purely elective courses as a means of 
discharging our obligation to the stu- 
dent. He will have to be taught in the 
classes where he is going to be, and 
these are too often not elective courses 
in English! Someone will point out that 
much of this material could and proba- 
bly should be taught in the social 
studies and the business education 
classes in many schools. But again not 
all students are required to take—and 
hence many do not take—the specific 
courses which deal with these problems. 
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If, then, required courses do not attack 
such problems, we shall not reach all 
the students. 


Allocating these problems to the 
most suitable courses is a matter for 
individual schools to work out to their 
own best advantage. Beginning junior 
students (English V in my school) 
enjoy working with the legal and busi- 
ness forms. Frequently some of them 
can supplement this instruction with 
information from their business classes, 
thus helping to teach those who have 
had no business training. Students at 
this level will also be able to listen to, 
report upon, and discuss the news com- 
mientaries if it is desirable to divide the 
unit on listening. Very probably they 
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will not be able to estimate technique, 
detect propaganda, or judge whether a 
point has been proved. Some classes in 
English VI can do these things and 
some cannot. If the film is shown first, 
followed by a tape recording of a 
broadcast, better results will probably 
be obtained from student listening. 

If the teacher plans carefully in ad- 
vance, English VI students will be able 
to benefit from and participate in dis- 
cussion of topics listed under the news- 
paper and magaziné work above. Per- 
haps a panel discussion will be best for 
Items D, E, and F of the magazine as- 
signment. Individual assignments may 
follow. 


BLANCHE E. PEAVEY 


A-V Education for Non-Academics 


To the terminal students for whom 
graduation from high school is a long 
tedious process, audio-visual education 
is vital. Theirs is a non-verbal world of 
movies, TV, and radio, coupled with 
such education as is gained from 
“messing around,” as they call it, with 
cars and “dates” and the money for 
these. The money is earned in any kind 
of job, for these are the unskilled work- 
ers, whether boys ox girls. What re- 
turns do such young people see for 
work done in school comparable to the 
material returns they get for work done 
outside of school? They scorn the voca- 
tional courses in school as much as they 
scorn English, for they are impatient 
with the idea of an apprenticeship 
period in the one, and skeptical of the 
practical values in the oter. Terminal 
students of this level are almost more 
of a challenge than teachers can meet. 
Using instructional materials on their 
levels of interest is the best method of 


approach. In other words, audio-visual 
aids “hold” them if anything can. Such 
aids serve to motivate concerted think- 
ing and speech as long as the perform- 
ance is kept informal: in conversation- 
groups or panels. Sometimes films and 
broadcasts even inspire writing and 
reading. 

Films with which we at Arsenal 
Technical High School have had con- 
siderable success in training slow 
learners are America the Beautiful 
(United States Treasury Department), 
The Power Behind the Nation (Nor- 
folk and Western Railroad, Inc.), and 
It’s Your America (United States Sig- 
nal Corps). In this last picture Ameri- 
canism is presented from the point of 
view of a World War II soldier in 
service abroad, as he thinks about the 
meaning of the words inscribed upon 
an American penny. High-school boys 
immediately feel a kinship with that 
soldier, and they listen to what he has 
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to say. After seeing this film students 
talk spontaneously and freely. Uncon- 
sciously the pupils begin to tell about 
places they have been and experiences 
they might match with the soldier 
boy’s. Freely, too, they express their 
ideas on the American way, and patriot- 
ism—ideas somewhat alarming at 
times! Another film which calls forth 
lively responses and written descriptive 
paragraphs is one showing Indiana 
State Parks. 

A unit which has proved successful 
with our American heritage course, for 
English IV students (second-semester 
sophomores) is one built around the 
You Are There (Columbia L-P 
Record, produced and directed by 
Robert Lewis Shayon) recording of the 
Battle of Gettysburg. The record is 
broadcast over the P.A. system if 
several c'ssses want it on the same 
period; or it is played on the victrola 
attachment for long-playing records in 
the individual classroom. The program 
begins with discussion of known facts 
about Lincoln. The unit may be in- 
spired by textbook material on the 
subject, or from the desire to plan a 
patriotic program for the month of 
February. Our unit is outlined as 
follows: 


A Lincoln Program 


An Audio-Visual Unit 
I. Pre-listening Period 


A. Recall selections you have read 
about Lincoln in your anthologies: 
Bynner’s “A Farmer Remembers 
Lincoln,” the Benets’ poem 
“Nancy Hanks” (the poem that 
looks so like the man Lincoln in 
its long, lean pattern on the 
page!), Markham’s “Lincoln, the 
Man of the People,” the “Gettys- 
burg Address.” (The last two 
items are on a Decca record in the 
Our Common Heritage album.) 


B. Read (outside) The Perfect 
Tribute by Andrews. (For slow 
learners the teacher reads this to 
the class.) 

. See the film The Perfect Tribute 
(Teaching Film Custodians, an 
MGM Production), and compare 
it with the book. 

. Discuss the importance of the 
Battle of Gettysburg from the his- 
torical point of view. (Elson’s 
History of the United States of 
America, pages 706-712 will help 
you. ) 

. Write on the board the names of 
the commanding officers on each 
side: 

Federal, General Gordon Meade 
General O. O. Howard 
Confederate, General Robert E. 
E. Lee 
Cavalry-Captain Jeb Stuart 
IT. Listening Period: 


The Battle of Gettysburg via CBS 
recording of a You Are There pro- 
gram. (This presentation asks lis- 
teners to assume that radio has ex- 
isted from the beginnings of re- 
corded history. To establish this 
idea, it uses as narrators such in- 
ternationally renowned radio re- 
porters and news analysts as John 
Daly, Ned Calmer, and Ken Rob- 
erts. The You Are There broad- 
casts received the First Award for 
Cultural Broadcasts given by the 
Institute for Education by Radio 
of Ohio State University, because 
it invented “a most effective 
method of making history come 
alive.”) 


. Note date for the battle. 
. Note location of Gettysburg. 

C. Note details of Pickett’s charge: 
the flags; the appearance of his 
men; the outcome. 

D. How do the privates of the oppos- 
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ing armies show their respective 
ideas and objectives? 

E. What humorous touch is brought 
in? Why? How does it affect the 
listener ? 

F. List other details which arouse 
emotions. 

G. Note differences in methods of 
warfare then and now. How was 
observation of the battle made to 
seem natural and possible for the 
commentators ? 

H. Note use of sound effects. 


III. Post-listening Period 


A. Present oral or written reports 
upon such topics as: 


2. 


The appropriateness of the 
title, You Are There. 

The contribution of sounds to 
the realistic and emotional 
effects. (Since we have to see 
with our ears in a radio presen- 
tation, suunds are all important. 
What did sounds help us see 
here?) 


. Neutral attitude—how was it 


maintained? (Were your sym- 
pathies with one side more than 
the other? Give reasons for 
your answers.) 


B. Plan a project such as: 


1, 


Present pictures of the battle- 
field, and describe it as you 
saw it on a visit there. Draw 
on the board, if possible, the 
positions of the two armies, 
then describe the terrain and 
the uses made of Big Round 
Top, Cemetery Ridge, Emmets- 
burg Road, the wheat field and 
peach orchard, etc. (See map 
page 709 Elson: History of the 
United States of America.) 


. Broadcast over WATS your 


own script for a dramatic scene 
from literature after the pat- 
tern of You Are There. 


. Evaluate this broadcast accord- 


ing to the following “evalua- 
tion yardstick” (adapted from 
Weaver, Luther: How To 
Listen to Radio, 1943.) : 


a. Is the program in good taste 


(good choice of material, 
fair presentation of both 
sides in the battle, etc.) ? 

. Does it reveal a thorough 
understanding of the sub- 
ject? 

. Does it display skilful use of 
its medium, sound? How? 
(By using the spoken word, 
music, sound effects alone 
or in combination?) 

. Does the program have 
unity (singleness of pur- 
pose)? Does it get some- 
where or does it limp and lag 
along the way? 

. Does it entertain or inform 
or both? 

. What in the program can 
you commend or applaud 
heartily? Why? 

. Does anything seem out of 
harmony or displeasing? 

. If you were writing the 
script, or building the pro- 
gram, or directing it, what 
would you do to improve it? 
(Robert Lewis Shayon, pro- 
ducer-director of You Are 
There programs, is assisted 
by two staff writers and a 
large, competent staff of re- 
searchers. ) 


Similarly, a unit can be presented in 
a senior class studying English litera- 
ture where, to illumine the Anglo- 
Norman period, Ivanhoe is assigned 
for optional reading. A panel discussion 
presented by those who read the book 
helps to prepare other members of the 
class to hear the You Are There ver- 
sion of “The Signing of the Magna 
Charta.” This year, seeing the film 
added the visual version to the unit. In 
this class there are always more ter- 
minal students than college-bound, in 
spite of the fact that it is an elective 
course. 

Films suitable for freshmen are 
chosen for their appeal to such personal 
interests as manners, personality de- 
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velopment, and citizenship. A few 
films on these subjects are: Johnny 
Learns His Manners (Johns-Man- 
ville Corp.); Are You Popular? 
(Coronet Production); Everyday 
Courtesy (Coronet Production) ; You 
and Your Friends (YMCA and Look 
Magazine); Am I Trustworthy? 
(Coronet Production). 

A patriotic film of great value and 
appeal is Land of Liberty (Teaching 
Film Custodians, produced by MGM). 
A film invaluable for use with classes 
studying critical reading by way of a 
magazine and newspaper unit is Maga- 
zine Magic, put out in color by the 
Curtis Publishing Company. This film, 
like Of This We Are Proud (Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp.), The Shortest Way 
Home (Greyhound), The Price of 
Freedom (National Association of 


Manufacturers), and many others, is 


free. (An extensive film program does 
not necessarily require an extensive 
budget. ) 

Of course, movies, radio, and tele- 
vision used in the classroom must be 
related to the regular work of the 
curriculum if they are to obtain most 
satisfactory results, and warrant the 
time spent on them. They should be 
allocated to certain ages and grades as 
are textbooks in order to avoid repeti- 
tion and loss of pupil-interest. 

Lately we have heard voices of the 
critics raised in doubt as to this form 
of motivation and the value of audio- 
visual materials for classroom use. I 
am inclined to rate these critics on a par 
with the clerks in our office who send 
for a teacher thus: “Come to see me 
about during the third period, 
please. You will be free then, won't 
you, while your class is seeing a 
movie?” To them, the movie is merely 


entertainment and escape from duty. 
This view, I believe, is contrary to that 
of most English departments who be- 
lieve that A-V education, if they use it 
at all, should be an integral part of 
their courses as a method of teaching, 
not as an end in itself. The presence of 
the teacher is even more necessary at a 
visual-aid lesson than it is at an ordi- 
nary lesson. She must be present to see 
and to hear and to feel with the class, 
and to sense its reaction in order to 
handle the post-viewing period to ad- 
vantage. Such aids and units as I have 
listed here have been proved (1) to 
vitalize the regular classroom work; 
(2) to train critical viewing and listen- 
ing. With such goals in mind, both 
academic and non-academic pupils can 
profit from A-V education. 

Lesson plans as outlined here allow 
for student-planning, especially in the 
preparatory and follow-up periods. 
However the cutlines are made by 
teachers, working in committee, for 
teachers many of whom need help in 
making constructive use of these new 
media of education. (Teacher-training 
schools do little for their students in 
this field, apparently. Student-teachers 
report that A-V courses are given only 
in the graduate schools.) Though sci- 
ence departments have utilized slides 
and films for many years, English de- 
partments have been reluctant to do so 
and for good reason. The first films, as 
we all know, were dull, and didactic, 
all too obviously designed for the class- 
room. Now that commercial films are 
available, and modern equipment is in- 
stalled for presenting them, teachers 
are fast becoming converted, and there- 
by are, as ever, advancing educational 


frontiers. 
HELEN THORNTON 


Mastering Pronouns 


with English in Action, 
(Course 2, Sixth Edition) 


J. C. TRESSLER 


No TEXTBOOK is a substitute for a 
teacher. The writer of a language text- 
book thinks of himself as an assistant 
teacher with the job of providing con- 
cise explanations and a liberal supply of 
examples, activities, and exercises for 
teachers to use as they see fit. The text- 
book writer also tries to help motivate 
the work and may suggest to his editor 
illustrations he believes will both inter- 
est students and clarify or impress im- 
portant points. 

If a series of textbooks is to serve 
thousands of teachers and schools satis- 
factorily, each book will contain more 
material than it is desirable to present 
in any class. About thirty years ago 
when Dr. Frank W. Scott, editor-in- 
chief of D. C. Heath and Company, 
asked me to prepare a series of lan- 
guage textbooks, I tried to write the 
kind of books I wanted to use in my 
own classes in the Newtown High 
School, New York City. As I believed 
Grade 10 the best place to introduce the 
complex sentence, I did not include the 
complex sentence in the books for 
Grades 8 and 9. At that time I also 
considered it sensible to complete the 
study of grammar in Grade 11 and to 
concentrate on building clear, effective 
sentences in Grade 12, 

When the books were published, I 
soon discovered that numerous teach- 
ers wish to introduce the complex 
sentence in Grade 8 or 9 or are required 
to teach it in one or both of these 
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grades, that not a few teachers review 
grammar in Grade 12, and that many 
teach the rhetoric of the sentence not 
only in Grade 12 but also’in Grades 
8, 9, 10, and 11. 

If a textbook writer presents correct 
pronouns exclusively in Grades 8 and 
10, he soon finds that in many schools 
pronouns are taught in one or more 
other grades. The same is true of the 
other techniques of expression. Ordi- 
narily an author solves this problem 
by including in each book of a series 
a fairly complete handbook of usage 
suited to the grade. He hopes that 
teachers will select from the handbook 
what their students need and will work 
for mastery of essentials; he does not 
of course believe in teaching correct 
pronouns in six grades. 

“But why,” you may ask, “not teach 
correct pronouns and other techniques 
exclusively through speaking and writ- 
ing?” Class size is one answer. Accord- 
ing to the Hopkins report of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, a high school English teacher can 
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really teach sixty students. If he has in 
his classes two or three times this num- 
ber, he can’t read many themes of each 
student or hear many speeches by each 
student. Since such students will proba- 
bly write only a half or a third as much 
as they should for a sound training in 
writing, most textbook writers provide 
abundant practice on techniques to sup- 
plement inadequate training in writing 
and speaking. 

If a student has mastered pronouns, 
he should not be asked to “review” 
them. “Review of grammar” is a mis- 
nomer. The difficulty is not that some 
students forget grammar from year to 
year but that they never learn it. 
Mastery of the use of pronouns in- 
cludes (1) understanding the use of 
pronouns and (2) habitually using 
correct pronouns. When a_ student 


understands a topic in grammar and 
forms right habits, he isn’t likely to 


forget. 

If you elect to teach pronouns in 
Grade 10, it is your job, first, to find 
the stulents who need training in the 
use of pronouns and, second, to teach 
for mastery. The pronoun chapter in 
the Handbook of Course 2 of English 
in Action, Sixth Edition, offers help in 
both tasks. To ascertain need, keep a 
systematic record of the serious errors 
each student makes in his conversation, 
speaking in class, and writing. This is 
a laborious but important process; a 
bright student secretary can assist by 
copying mistakes made in class. Also 
administer the diagnostic test in the 
textbook. By combining the results se- 
cured by the two methods, you can find 
the students who need training in using 
pronouns. 

Students whose records and tests 
show mastery should be rewarded but 
not neglected. They may go to the li- 


brary to do leisure reading or to secure 
material for a report or may work in 
the classroom on a report, a class paper, 
or another project. 

To motivate the practice on pro- 
nouns, remind students that most intel- 
ligent people, even if their schooling 
has been limited, speak grammatically 
and notice serious errors in usage. Er- 
rors are likely to lead to defeat, whether 
the game happens to be baseball, foot- 
ball, getting a position, holding a posi- 
tion, or enjoying the friendship of edu- 
cated people. 

In teaching personal pronouns, em- 
phasize that only five personal pronouns 
have different forms as subjects and as 
objects. J, we, he, she, and they are used 
as subjects and predicate pronouns ; me, 
us, him, her, and them, as objects. Also 
stress heavily the simple rule: “Say 
what you would say with each one 
alone.” 

Abundant oral practice in using pro- 
nouns correctly is step 3 in forming 
right habits. The four steps are: (1) 
having clearly in mind what is to be 
learned; (2) having a keen desire to 
form the right habit; (3) saying the 
correct expression again and again; 
and (4) never using the incorrect ex- 
pression. 

In practice on correct usage, regu- 
larly have the student give the reason 
or explanation first and thus avoid 
guessing at the correct form. The fol- 
lowing is the procedure in Practice 1. 
Sentence 1. He went. Clare went. He 
and Clare went to the barn dance last 
night. Sentence 2. Found Jackie. Found 
him. We found Jackie and him asleep 
under a lofty pine. After an exercise 
has been completed in this way, have 
the students in turn read the complete, 
correct sentences rapidly without ex- 
planations. If a student makes a mis- 
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take, have him apply the rule. 

Unfortunately this simple rule is not 
a cure for all the misuses of personal 
pronouns. Try it on “between him and 
me,” “let’s you and me go,” “the win- 
ners were he and I,” “older than he and 
I,” “are he and I invited,” “that’s he,” 
“it was he and I.” 

Here are answers to numbers 1, 2, 
and 3 of Practice 2 Using Pronouns as 
Subjects and as Predicate Pronouns 
with the explanations first. 1. Them, an 
object form, is incorrectly used as a 
subject. Those is right. Those are the 
boys who are planning to cycle through 
Nova Scotia this summer. 2. We won. 
We girls won the medley race last year. 
3. She is a predicate pronoun after was. 
The sentence “It was she who made 
that patchwork quilt” is correct. 

In Practices 4 and 5 ask for the 
easy explanation where it works and 
the grammatical reason where it is 
needed. Here are answers to the first 
five in Practice 5. 1. To Blanche. To 
me. To Blanche and me. 2. Wally 
climbed. I climbed. Wally and I climbed 
Pine Hill. 3. The preposition between 
needs another object. Between you and 
me. 4, Of Stan. Of me. With the help of 
Stan and me. 5. Told Kate. Told me. 
Told Kate and me. Then have the stu- 
dents say each correct sentence or ex- 
pression aloud until it sounds right to 
them. 

In the textbook the words case, nomi- 
native case, and objective case are not 
used because they present the unneces- 
sary complication of an extra step. 
Compare the two procedures in ex- 
plaining she in “That is (her, she) in 
the red dress.” With case the explana- 
tion is: “A predicate pronoun is needed 
after the verb is. A predicate pronoun 
is in the nominative case. She is a 
nominative form.” Without case the 


explanation is: “A predicate pronoun is 
needed after the verb is. She is the form 
for a predicate pronoun.” 

To supplement Practice 6 Using 
Pronouns in Original Sentences, have 
the students make up additional sen- 
tences with similar pairs—for example, 
my dog and I; my dog and me; he and 
his dog; him and his dog. 

Many educated people earn the title 
“whomers” by substituting whom for 
who in sentences with J think, ] know, 
we hope, and similar interrupters. One 
way to solve most of the problems in 
Practice 7 is to omit the interrupters. 
In sentence 1, for example, drop the 
I thought, and who is clearly the sub- 
ject of was. In sentence 2 drop she 
knew, and who is the subject of was. 

Supplement the explanation of “It’s 
me,” “Who did you see?” and “Who 
are you going with?” by explaining 
when to use colloquial or informal 
English. Thorndike-Barnhart’s Com- 
prehensive Desk Dictionary says, “In- 
formal English is the typical language 
of an educated persoa going about his 
everyday affairs. It lies between the 
uncultivated level on the one side and 
the more restricted formal level on the 
other. It is used not only for personal 
affairs, but for most public affairs—of 
business and politics, for example, ex- 
cept in strictly legal matters—for most 
newspaper and magazine articles, for 
the bulk of fiction and drama, for a 
good deal of poetry.” Informal English 
is used also in conversation, friendly 
letters, and most public speeches. 

Several years ago, according to news- 
paper reports, a woman shot her hus- 
band because of his bad grammar. Sup- 
pose the husband said ‘Ted is going to 
the game with Harry and I,” “This is 
between you and I,” “Whom did you 
say is going to pitch today?” and “Joe 
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did the work hisself.” If you were a 
member of the jury, would you vote to 
convict the wife or to acquit her on the 
ground that the husband got what was 
coming to him? If he said “It’s me,” 
“Everyone must keep their own tools 
sharp,” “Who did you give the parcel 
to?” and “Who do you know in Mil- 
waukee ?” would you vote to convict the 
wife of murder in the first degree? 

Practices 7, 8, and 10 provide suit- 
able material for games. For Right- 
Down the group is divided into two 
teams—the Braves and the Giants, for 
example. As in a spelling match, the 
teams stand facing each other and 
answer in turn. When a student an- 
swers correctly, he sits down. If there 
is a mistake in his answer, he remains 
standing. The team that is seated first 
or has the smaller number standing at 
the end is the winner. In a game of 
Right-Down on Practice 10 Choosing 
Pronouns in Good Use, an answer is 
correct if a student gives the right 
explanation or reason and also chooses 
the correct pronomn. 

Agreement with antecedent deserves 
less time and emphasis than most other 
pronoun problems. In his investigation 
of standard American English, Dr. 
Charles C. Fries found that “the in- 
definites everyone, everybody, etc., 
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with a plural reference pronoun” are 
“used with some frequency.” 

If a few students make low scores 
on the mastery test, either give them 
additional practice as a group or have 
bright students coach them individually 
in preparation for the second equally 
difficult mastery test in the workbook 
English in Action Practice, Grade 10. 

One way of helping students form 
good habits is by keeping a blackboard 
and notebook record of serious errors. 
If a student says “with Mary and I,” 
write the expression on the board, put 
the student’s initials after it, draw a 
line through J, and write me above it. 
Also have the student add the expres- 
sion to his notebook “Never Again” 
list with the error corrected and ex- 
plained. 

Forming right habits takes time. Be- 
cause permitting exceptions prevents 
habit formation, call a student’s atten- 
tion to misuse of a pronoun and have 
hiin correct his own mistake. But do 
not interrupt for criticism of usage; 
let a speaker complete what he has to 
say. Then in addition to commendation 
and constructive criticism, mention any 
grammatical errors and ask the speaker 
to correct them. Always keep in mind 
that mastery of a technique includes 
habit formation. 


Storm Signals 


One in every three men tested for military duty under selective 
service is disqualified. The disqualification is primarily for medical 
reasons, bit 13% fail also for educational or mental reasons. 


When Mr. George Gallup’s men interviewed samplings of Ameri- 
cans one day in November 1953, they found that only 17 percent— 
or fewer than one adult in every five—were reading a book at that 


time. 
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Round Table 


A Television Award 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English has decided to present an award 
for television drama in 1955. The single 
television drama judged to be the program 
contributing most to classroom teaching 
from September 1954 to May 1955 will be 
selected by ballot of NCTE members. 

To encourage many teachers of Eng- 
lish and their pupils to study current tele- 
vision drama critically, the Committee on 
the Study of Television, Radio, and Film 
submitted a detailed proposal for this 
award to the Executive Committee. The 
plan has been accepted, and teachers of 
English are now requested to aid first in 
nominating and finally in selecting the 
drama to receive the award. 

In order to safeguard procedures from 
outside pressure and to include a large 
number of teachers in the project, affiliate 
organizations of the NCTE are requested 
to submit nominations in May 1955. Then 
the ten programs receiving the greatest 
number of nominations will be arranged 
alphabetically on a ballot to be submitted 
to Council members. The drama receiving 
the highest number of votes will receive 
the award at the Annual Luncheon of the 
NCTE in November 1955. 

The chief criterion for judging current 
television plays will be: Has this program 
contributed significantly to classroom 
teaching? Obviously the drama selected 
will not necessarily be the most artistic, or 
have the most original plot, or be the 
“best” of the year. The emphasis is on its 
usefulness to the teacher of English, not 
an appraisal of its greatness as drama. 

Of course most television drama cannot 
be viewed in the classroom, but will have 


to be examined in home viewing. Perhaps 
some schools will be fortunate enough to 
obtain films of current television plays and 
show them in the classroom. In general, 
however, the ingenuity of teacher and class 
in discussing the drama in retrospect will 
establish its significance. 

The selection of usefulness as a cri- 
terion rests upon three assumptions: first, 
that there will be presented on the tele- 
vision screen this year dramas worthy of 
classroom discussion ; second, that the con- 
sideration of a television drama in the 
English class can significantly contribute 
to our language program: ; third, that teach- 
ers of English have developed skills to 
integrate these out-of-school language ex- 
periences with classroom instruction. 

Our committee believes that these three 
assumptions are justifiable. Already wor- 
thy literary adaptations and outstanding 
original dramas have appeared this year, 
and more are announced for future dates. 
Of course not all plays, even with star- 
studded casts, fulfill their advertised in- 
tentions, but some video drama can now 
be dignified as art. Certainly youth should 
be aware of such attainments. 

Teachers will probably differ as to the 
type of contribution that television drama 
can make in the classroom, but most of 
us will agree that somewhere it will enter 
into our program this year. Perhaps in- 
corporated as a section of a drama unit, 
or as the basis for informal speeches, or 
as the subject for a theme, or as an 
example of character delineation, the tele- 
vision play will aid in developing the lan- 
guage skills of our pupils. 

In some classrooms a teacher will try 
to develop that fifth skill, watching—so 
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seldom included with reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening—for the language 
abilities demanded in this process are com- 
plex and often unique. 

Television has been singled out for an 
award because the medium is young and 
in a formative state, where the influence 
of a large organization like the Council 
may function most effectively. Further- 
more many of our pupils now enjoy most 
of their drama on television. 

Drama—rather than news telecasts, dis- 
cussion programs, and the like—has been 
selected as the program form most closely 
and most consistently related to the work 
of the teacher of English. Since many lit- 
erary adaptations, as well as original 
drama, appear on the television screen, the 
classroom study of literature is reinforced. 
For youth of all ages, drama has always 
been a powerful and popular literary form. 

The term “television drama” requires 
some explanation. As understood in this 
proposal, the program may be live or 
filmed especially for television. It may be 
an original drama or an adaptation, pre- 
sented over commercial or non-commer- 
cial channels. Concerned with any subject 
or of any length, the program may be 
sponsored or unsponsored. The one pro- 
hibition is against a film distributed origi- 
nally by the motion picture industry and 
now shown on television, for cinema 
drama lies in a different category. 

This new medium displays infinite pos- 
sibilities for the education of youth. On 
the other hand, it offers some trivial, 
cheap, and harmful productions. This 
award is a challenge to all teachers of 
English to help in the development of tele- 
vision drama. 

Louis Forsdale 
Alice Sterner 
Co-chairmen 


A Reading Beachhead 
Against TV 


Using Periodicals, by Ruth Mary Weeks 
and Committee of National Council of 
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Teachers of English, 1950, has been given 
a novel application at Olney High School. 
While teaching a unit on periodicals to my 
senior class, I was impressed by two 
things : the popularity of magazine reading 
among students, and the high quality of 
magazines that were preferred. There was 
a very high rate of correlation between 
student preferences and the tabulation of 
questionnaires in Appendix II of Using 
Periodicals. Our students had good taste. 

In order to make these magazines 
available to our student body, we secured 
permission to sell certain ones in our 
school store. The inclusion of these mag- 
azines in the NCTE publication was a 
persuasive argument in securing permis- 
sion. Arrangements with a leading mag- 
azine distributor enabled us to secure 
periodicals for a limited period at a very 
low rate. During our first year, we 
stocked almost 200 copies of eight maga- 
zines and disposed of each issue within 
a day or two. An added incentive to pur- 
chase was a price per copy far below the 
newsstand price. 

On the basis of our first year’s sticcess, 
we decided to expand our service, Re- 
ferring to Using Periodicals once again 
we expanded our list of magazines to 
over twenty, and the number of copies 
to over 500. The weekly and monthly 
issues were disposed of immediately, stu- 
dent interest stayed at a high level, and 
still more titles were suggested for sale. 
Both students and faculty took advantage 
of our sales and subscription services. 

Parental approval has been indicated 
by the number of requests we get for 
magazines because, “Dad or Mother 
wants to read them.” As another healthy 
by-product, our periodicals teaching unit 
has been reinforced and made more 
meaningful because the magazines we 
discuss are available for buying and 
reading. 

In addition to selling hundreds of 
copies of magazines, the school store 
sells the daily New York Times, over a 
thousand copies of paperback books, and 
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hundreds of copies of higher priced hard- 
cover books. All but the paperbacks are 
sold at prices below newsstand or listed 
prices. 

These services are beachheads against 
the inroads of television and the less 
desirable periodicals and paperbacked re- 
prints. We have created another reading 
center in our school where teachers and 
librarians can send students for desir- 
able reading material. Since periodicals 
and pocket editions make up the major 
reading material of the adult world, we 
feel that we have established some good 
adult reading and buying habits through 
our school store. 


Martin Rugg 


Olney High School 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


Students Write a New Ending 


In my twelfth grade English classes, 
the students and I read Hamlet each year. 
We read the play completely, we listen 
to a good recording of it, and if it is 
possible we see the screen production of 
the drama. Then comes a day when I 
suggest casually to the class, “I wonder 
what would have happened if Queen Ger- 
trude had heeded her husband’s warning 
—if she had not drunk the cup of poi- 
soned wine.” My better students prove 
themselves alert with quick opinions. 
Mediocre and even poor students join 
the discussion. Disagreements arise. Some 
suggest this, some say that, and no two 
hold wholly the same idea. 


I permit student after student to ex- 
press his opinion. Interest heightens and 
arguments grow as the period nears its 
end. I watch the time carefully, and at 
the last moment I interrupt with the as- 
signment, “Think on this problem till 
tomorrow. If the cry of Claudius had 
aroused the suspicion of Gertrude, what 
would have happened? How could the 
playwright have ended the tragedy ?” 

The morrow finds the students eager to 
explain how the drama could end. I en- 
courage the ideas of the poorer students ; 
I suggest, I question, and I commend. 
Inconsistencies of thought we identify, 
and together we plan consistent move- 
ment. Finally, I say, “This is your as- 
signment, and this is your final test on 
Hamlet. Write a variant ending for the 
play, from the point of Claudius’s cry. 
You are now the playwright. You have 
told me your ideas. You have something 
to say. Say it. But say it concisely, and 
say it clearly. ‘Brevity is the soul of wit.’ ” 

The class writes. Each student writes, 
and writes well, for he knows he has 
something to say. I myself am often as- 
tonished at the results, for always there 


‘are some variant endings for Hamlet 


which would nearly put sweet Will 
Shakespeare himself to shame. (And, 
believe me, my students always remem- 
ber how the tragedy of Hamlet ends; 
there is no better way to fix Hamlet in 
the mind of youth.) 


Alfred Leland Mooney 


Duquesne, Pennsylvania, High School 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Conducted by the 
NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE’ 


"There Again 
In a previous Forum article (Nov., 
1952), “without any attempt to insure 
statistical accuracy” I indicated that, in 
published writing, after the “there is” 
formula a compound subject with a singu- 
‘lar first member frequently occurs with 
a singular verb, probably more frequently 
than with a plural verb. To gather some 
statistics about the construction, I read 
four recent issues of both the Atlantic 
Monthly and Harper's Magazine (Dec., 
1952, Jan., Feb., Mar., 1953). To discover 
whether usage had changed in recent 
years,” I also read the eight issues pub- 
lished just thirty years earlier. Approxi- 
mately 1900 pages provide the following 
statistics : 
There is There are 
Harper's Dec. ’52—Mar. '53 18 2 
Atlantic Dec. ’52—Mar. ’53 29 2 


Dec. ’22—Mar. ’23 36 1 


Atlantic Dec. ’22—Mar. ’23 28 1 


The six plural constructions follow: 
There were softball and horseshoe pitch- 
ing for the active boys and men; books, 
games, music, television, and radio for the 
less athletic. 

Mary Heaton Vorse, Harper’s, Feb., 
1953, p. 88. 


There have already been at least one 
[novel] about a military institute, one 
about a girls’ school out West, and four 


*Margaret M. Bryant, chairman; Harold B. 
Allen; Adeline C. Bartlett; Archibald A. Hill; 
Kemp Malone; James B. McMillan; Albert H. 
Marckwardt; Russell Thomas; John N. Win- 
burne; Brice Harris. 

* Suggested by Professor James B. McMillan 
for the benefit of the dictionary of American 
usage undertaken by the Committee on Current 
English. 
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or five about boys’ schools and colleges 
in New England. 

Gilbert Highet, Harper's, Feb., 1953, 
p. 103 

. . there were clothing and shoes for 
the Army assembled in Boston and no 
money anywhere for their transportation 
to the Hudson. 

Richard E. Danielson, Atlantic, Dec., 
1952, p. 76 
There were misery, humiliation, nervous 
breakdowns, and broken homes all around. 

Giorgio de Santillana; Atlantic, Mar., 
1953, p. 58 
And there are Lionel Dedwent and his 
wife, Mabel, being shown in by Annette, 
the stage maid. 

Stephen Leacock, Harper’s Mar., 1923, 
p. 436 
There are in it the captain, major, colonel, 
general, and field marshall, graded accord- 
ing to size. 

Ruth Rose, Atlantic, Dec., 1922, p. 742. 


Sentences using a singular verb illus- 
trate such conceivably relevant factors as 
the following: 
conjunction and; no comma 


Yet if great books were wanted there was 
Sir Joshua Reynold’s Discourses and De- 
lacroix’s Journal. 

Jacques Barzun, Atlantic, Dec., 1952, p. 
84 


comma; no and 


There is a priceless encounter with Bald- 

win, a game of croquet with Yeats. 
Charles J. Rolo, Atlantic, Dec., 1952, p. 

99 

comma ; and 

... there was a general hatred of Asians, 

and a desire, so far as possible, to have no 

non-Europeans except Negroes. 
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Bertrand Russell, Atlantic, Dec., 1952, 
p. 37 
series ; commas 
There is a small dressing room and closet, 
a dazzling lavatory and shower, and a 
kitchenette with china and utensils, a gas 
stove, and a refrigerator. 

Charles W. Morton, Atlantic, Dec., 
1952, p. 104 
series ; nO commas 
On one side there was a pump and an 
outhouse and the foundations of the 
burned barn. 

Frances McFadden, Harper's, Jan., 
1953, p. 41 
intervening words 
... there is a list of eight directors of the 
company, including Mr. Alfred Knopf, 
and a roster of nearly fifty advisers. 

Gilbert Highet, Harper’s, Jan., 1953, p. 
96 


common modifier 


. .. there is too much blood and disease 
and dirt on the food we eat... . 

Mary Heaton Vorse, Harper's, Feb., 
1953, p. 93 
inanimate things as subjects 
See any of the above. 
persons as subjects 


... there is a tennis trainer in summer and 

an ice-skating champion in winter. 
Joseph Wechsburg, Aflantic, 

1953, p. 95 

negative subjects 


... there was no rustle of falling leaves, 
no high-pitched voices of Chinese, no 
dulled explosions. ... 

Robert Payne, Harper's, Feb., 1953, p. 
82. 


Mar., 


The statistics from the Atlantic and 
Harper’s clearly indicate that the singular 
verb is far more frequent than the plural 
verb in this construction. In fact, they 
indicate a higher frequency in favor of the 
singular than my casual collecting, which 
has resulted in slightly over 200 there is 
forms against about 30 there are forms. 


The comparison between 1953 and 1923 
reveals no significant change in the last 
30 years. One would hardly expect a sig- 
nificant change in view of the following 
examples that go all the way back to the 
Old English period: There were a king 
with a large jaw and a queen with a plain 
face, on the throne of England; there 
were a king with a large jaw and a queen 
with a fair face, on the throne of France. 

Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities, Book I, 
Chapter One . . . there was a smell of 
tobacco and whitewash, and a bright fire, 
and a lamp, and a stand of muskets, and a 
drum, and a low wooden bedstead. . . . 

Dickens, Great Expectations, Chapter 
There was a steel headpiece, a cuirass, a 
gorget, and greaves, with a pair of graunt- 
lets and a sword. ... 


Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter, 
Chapter VII 


There was an Ennius, and in process of 
time a Lucilius and a Lucretius, before 
Virgil and Horace; even after Chaucer 
there was a Spencer, a Harrington, a 
Fairfax. ... 

Dryden, Preface to the Fables 

Hate and wrep per is wel rive. 

Lion and Ass, 1. 5, as in Brandl and 
Zippel’s Middle English Literature 
(1949), p. 182 

Der bid cirm on cearu, 
gewin, 

gehreow ond hlud wop bi 
woman, 

earmlic elda gedreag. 

Christ, 11. 997-999, as in Krapp and 
Dobbie’s Exeter Book, p. 30. 

pzer on bence wees 
ofer xpelinge ypggesene 
heaposteapa helm, hringed byrne, 
precwudu prymlic. 

Beowulf, 11. 1243-46. 


ROBERT J. GEIST 


Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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Report and Summary 


Managing Student Writing: Unanimous Awards 


The judges in our contest on management 
of student writing unanimously awarded 
first place, and $50, to a writer they knew 
only as Laura Shalott. She is Emily Betts 
Gregory of the Chamblee, Georgia, High 
School. Her excellent account of the pro- 
cedure she uses to take care of the writing 
of five upper-year sections will appear in 
the January issue of the Journal. 

Second place and $30 was also unani- 
mously awarded—to Sarah I. Roody, of 
Nyack, New York, High School (Lydia 
Forester, to the judges). Two of the three 
judges ranked the entry of Bess Lyman, 
chairman of the department in the Brea- 
Olinda Union School, Brea, California 
(Lois Fredericks to them) third. At least 
parts of these and some others will appear 
in late winter or early spring issues of 


the Journal. 

The editor wishes to thank most warmly 
the three judges who went so carefully 
over the seven papers which remained 
from a preliminary screening. Fortunately 
for the judges, all of these were interest- 
ing. The judges were Leon C. Hood, 
chairman of the English department, Clif- 
ford J. Scott High School, East Orange, 
New Jersey, and recently chairman of the 
High School Section of the NCTE; 
Lucile Hildinger, chairman of the English 
department, Wichita High School East, 
Wichita, Kansas, and chairman of the 
NCTE Committee on Teacher Load; and 
Helene W. Hartley, professor of educa- 
tion, Syracuse University, and past presi- 
dent of the NCTE. 


About Education 


COMICS NOW HAVE A LEGAL 
censor. A group of comic book pub- 
lishers have appointed New York Mag- 
istrate Charles F. Murphy to serve as an 
industry-wide “czar” to enforce a new 
code of ethics banning horror and terror 
comics. Murphy is to be given an annual 
budget of $100,000 to administer his 
office. The new group, known as the 
Comics Magazine Association of America, 
represents 24 of the nation’s 27 comic 
magazine publishers. 

And the publisher who says he intro- 
duced the horror comic magazine for chil- 
dren—William Gaines of New York—has 
announced discontinuance of such periodi- 
cals. “It seems to be what the American 
parents want,” commented Gaines. But 
he’s not convinced of the validity of his 
decision. He says horror comics “have 
nothing to do with juvenile delinquency.” 


THE EFFECT OF TELEVISION 
upon the amount of reading done has been 
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rather carefully studied by Donald W. 
Johnson, a Notre Dame College librarian. 
He used the unusual records and facilities 
of the Montclair, New Jersey, Public Li- 
brary. As the number of television sets 
increases the number of library users does 
not diminish. After purchasing TV sets 
patrons borrow about twenty per cent 
fewer books, but within six months or a 
year the novelty of TV wears off and 
book borrowing increases again. But the 
coming generation,-which gets TV before 
it has a chance to develop the library 
habit, may be more seriously affected. Un- 
married persons with new TV sets borrow 
about as before, but married men borrow 
40% less and married women about 30% 
less. Single men who do not have TV sets 
read slightly more than those who do. 


NATIONAL CONTESTS AP- 
proved by a committee of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals are listed in the October Bulletin of 
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that organization. Among the essay con- 
tests are those conducted by the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Civitan International, Improved 
Order of Red Men, Institute for Inter- 
national Government, Ladies Auxiliary to 
the VFW, Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week, National Sales Executives, 
National Tuberculosis Association, and 
Omega Psi Phi Fraternity. The Atlantic 
story and poetry contests and the Scholas- 
tic Magazine’s writing contests are also 
approved, 


THE NEXT WHITEHOUSE CON- 
ference on Education, to be held in 
1955, is to be preceded by conferences in 
many or all the states. Congress provided 
$700,000 to heip finance these state con- 
ferences. The chief school officer of each 
state will be the channel for this money, 
and doubtless the chief determiner of the 
direction its conference will take. 
Teachers with ideas about the topics and 
consultants likely to be most fruitful 
should see that their ideas reach this key 
person, preferably at an early stage of 
the planning. 


UHF TUNERS, NECESSARY FOR 
the majority of educational television 
broadcasts, are to be included in color re- 
ceivers produced by CBS, General Elec- 
tric, and RCA Victur, and will be op- 
tional on Westinghouse sets. 

On October | there were seven educa- 
tional television stations on the air, and 
thirteen more under construction. Various 
stages of work toward them appeared in 
one hundred communities. At present 
15,000,000 Americans are within range 
of noncommercial stations, and this num- 
ber will be at least tripled when stations 
now financed and building are completed. 


“THE NATURE OF MaA- 
ture Reading” is discussed by William 
S. Gray in the School Review for 
October. After summarizing descrip- 
tions by Paul Witty and Stella Center, 


Mr. Gray reports briefly a study of ma- 
ture readers which grew out of his chair- 
manship of a National Council of 
Teachers of English committee on Read- 
ing on a Mature Level. Twenty success- 
ful, civic-minded, widely read, well 
informed persons were interviewed and 
allowed to react to short articles of cur- 
rent interest. They were found (1) to 
possess compelling interests and motives 
which led to wide penetrating reading for 
understanding, information, and pleasure ; 
(2) to have interests focused on events, 
activities, and problems in the lives of 
other people; (3) to have broad back- 
grounds of related experience, which they 
used in sensing the significance of what 
they read; (4) to have mastery of the 
basic skills of reading; (5) to interpret 
details in relation to the wholes, and to 
grasp the organization of ideas; (6) to 
have a central focus or point of view 
which directed much of their reading— 
usually human welfare and social prog- 
ress; and (7) to be aware of their own 
pervading philosophy, and to guard 
against bias in their thinking. 

The investigators also interviewed 
adults with three levels of formal educa- 
tion—eighth-grade, high school, and col- 
lege—in proportion to the number of each 
level in the population of a midwestern 
city. They could find no large variation 
in the nature and quality of the reading 
of the three groups, and conclude that 
high school and college are not developing 
the breadth and depth of interest and 
competence that they should. 


THE OCTOBER SCHOOL REVIEW 
also carries Vera Flory’s “The Case for 
the Yearbook Credit.” She declares not 
only that giving graduation credit for 
work on the yearbook produces a better 
book and is the only way to save the 
sponsor from undue labor and worry, but 
also that genuine student production of 
the yearbook has important educational 
effects. In her school the staff consists 
of ten junior apprentices who receive no 
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credit and ten seniors who receive three 
credits for the two semesters. The stu- 
dents boast that the course is one of the 
stiffest in the school, and learn to apply 
principles of literary and artistic composi- 
tion, and to meet responsibilities. The 
editor of the Journal saw this manuscript 
and recommended its publication in a 
magazine for administrators such as the 
School Review, because administrators 
must approve the credit. Now is a good 
time for teachers to ask for such accredi- 
tation. If the principal does not have the 
School Review, order one from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press for sixty cents! 


“THE WALL NEWSPAPER” IS A 
seemingly sensible suggestion by Ralph 
Friedman in the September School Activi- 
ties. The title tells most of the story. One 
copy, typed, with hand-lettered heads, is 
posted on a bulletin board or an easel 
made of stiff cardboard. The sheets are 
placed far enough apart so that different 
students may be reading at the same time. 
More appropriate for room newspapers 
than for larger undertakings. 


THE OMISSION OF THE FINAL 
—ed in writing the past tense of verbs 
with final s, n, or t sounds is discussed in 
the October Word Study (G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company, 
English) by W. Nelson Francis and 
Robert H. Woodward. In an earlier issue 
Ruth Aldrich had said that these misspell- 
ings are due to mispronunciations. Francis 
and Woodward agree with her only that 
these are due to pronunciation. Analysis 
of the pronunciations which our misspel- 
lers are representing phonetically and 
comparison with the theoretical [for some 
of us actual] pronunciations of the word 
will help the offenders see their mistakes 
and correct them. For this purpose five 
groups are useful: (1) used, supposed; 
(2) prejudiced, dressed, relaxed; (3) 
abandoned, frightened, happened; (4) 
accepted ; and (5) blown, known. [Group 
5 seems really out of place.] 


free to teachers of. 


“WE USE TV AND RADIO,” SAYS 
Leon C. Hood in Scholastic Teacher for 
October 6. He and his colleagues use pro- 
grams received in class and those heard 
outside (sometimes tape recorded and 
brought in) ; study the social, commercial 
and scientific aspects of broadcasting ; and 
constantly integrate radio and television 
experiences with more traditional English 
work. Hood has even used a “soap opera” 
or “washboard weeper” program for two 
weeks to produce real learning of several 
sorts. (This is somewhat like subjecting a 
“western” or “series” novel to intensive 
analysis.) Producing their own programs 
(using recorders and loud speakers) in- 
creases students’ discrimination in listen- 
ing. Discrimination in listening and look- 
ing requires a unit in each year and many 
references between times; it must grow, 
like taste in reading. 


“LISTENABLES AND LOOK- 
ables,” originally produced by the Radio 
Committee of the NCTE when Leon 
Hood was its chairman, is now edited by 
Morris Goldberger and appears in Scho- 
lastic Teacher. 


“SEMINARS” ARE USED IN PORT- 
land, Oregon, high schools to provide 
opportunity for the most gifted students. 
These groups rarely exceed fifteen stu- 
dents, selected by teacher recommenda- 
tions, intelligence tests, other tests, schol- 
arship records, counselors’ records, and 
finally interview. One sophomore seminar 
read with satisfaction Homer, Sophocles, 
Plato, Machiavelli, Montaigne, and Bacon. 
Some of the parents have objected to some 
of the titles used in some of the seminars, 
but all approve the aims and methods. 
There are also seminars in social studies, 
science, and mathematics, but usually a 
student chooses only one and never more 
than two. The Portland plan is reported 
by Marian Zollinger as part of a section 
on “Teaching the Gifted Student” in 
Scholastic Teacher, September 22. 

This is very similar to the English 
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electives for brilliant students at New 
Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois; and, presumably, to honors 
classes in New York City high schools. If 
the student is limited to one or two such 
classes and in all his others works with 
less nimble intellects, he seems unlikely to 
lose the common touch so necessary to his 
leadership later. 


JUNIOR LIBRARIES, VOLUME 1, 
Number 1 is dated September 15, 1954. 
This new magazine, published by R. R. 
Bowker Company, 62 West 45th Street, 
New York 16, is a monthly at $2.50 per 
year. It is much like its older sister, the 
Library Journal, but covers elementary 
and high school only. In this first issue 
the book-review coverage for high schools 
is much less complete than for elementary. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 
who incline toward integration of litera- 
ture with music, art, philosophy and cul- 
tural history will be interested in “Hu- 
manities and Creative Arts in California 
Junior College General Education,” by 
Dorothea Fry and H. Woodrow Ohlsen, 
in the October California Journal of 
Secondary Education. It describes briefly 
many innovations being tried in Califor- 
nia. 


THOREAU’S WALDEN WAS PUB- 
lished in 1854, and E. B. White has ob- 
served its centennial by contributing one 
of his inimitable essays, ‘“Walden-1954” 
to the October Yale Review. As his title 
indicates, White’s purpose is to indicate 
the contemporaneousness of Walden to- 
day. He thinks the best time to read it is 
when one is young, when the normal 
anxieties and enthusiasms and rebellions 
of youth closely resemble those of Tho- 
reau when he wrote it. In fact, he thinks a 
copy ought to be given to every college 
senior along with his sheepskin. He points 
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About Literature 


“LET’S ATTACK THE PROBLEMS 
—Not the Schools,” a thoughtful sympo- 
sium, is the core of a 19-page section on 
education in the October Ladies’ Home 
Journal. This section, the largest ever 
given to a single topic in that magazine, 
includes also an editorial, a novel, and a 
short story. 

The symposium participants were 
President Griswold, of Yale; Paul Wood- 
ring, author of Let’s Talk Sense about 
Education; neuro-psychiatrist Leslie B. 
Hohman; William J. Laramy, principal 
of Haverford, Pennsylvania, Junior High 
School ; Grace B. White, primary teacher, 
Miami; Editor Bruce Gould and other 
members of the Journal staff. They not 
only lament the building and _ teacher 
shortage; they feel that schools are not 
giving the better students full chance. to 
learn and to develop their abilities. They 
substantially agree that the schools should 
practice ability grouping. They, of course, 
agree that the schools need larger financial 
support, which they think the public would 
readily provide if really consulted about 
the schools and made to realize the need. 

Few teachers will agree with such inci- 
dental remarks as chat many now in high 
school are ineducable and should have 
trade-school training or be working as 
apprentices. But the whole symposium 
could be recommended to parents. 


out: that Thoreau’s purpose in going to 
the pond was not to draw attention of 
others to him but to draw his own atten- 
tion more closely to himself ; that Walden 
is not a simple account of a man’s life in 
the woods, but “of a man’s journey into 
the mind, a toot on the trumpet to alert 
the neighbours.” Walden prompts us to 
the fundamental procedure of inquiring 
into ourselves, and in these uneasy times, 
as White says, Thoreau’s cry of “Sim- 
plicity-simplicity-simplicity” has “the in- 
sistence of a fire alarm.” 
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THE DISTINGUISHED SOUTH AF- 
rican author, Alan Paton (Cry the 
Beloved Country, Too Late the Phala- 
rope) was invited by Collier’s to visit the 
United States and write a first hand report 
of “The Negro in America Today.” Paton 
has spent considerable time traveling 
through all parts of the country seeking 
the answers to such questions as, Is the 
wall of segregation really tumbling down? 
Is the Negro at last being taken into the 
American nation as an American among 
Americans? Is this going at such a pace 
the end is no longer in doubt? Integration 
in the schools could be nullified by resi- 
dential segregation and discrimination in 
employment. How does America stand in 
relation to these? Paton’s observations 
appear in two installments in Collier's 
(October 15 and October 29). His report 
is worth reading, for Paton sees with a 
fresh eye and a sense of perspective al- 
most impossible to a native American and 
presents a great mass of specific illustra- 
tions to document his point of view. This 
seems to be epitomized in the words of a 
Negro official who said, “The future of 
the Negro has never been so full of hope.” 


JAMES T. FARRELL, BEST KNOWN 
as author of Studs Lonigan, whose Re- 
flections at Fifty has just been published, 
is the subject of an expository essay by 
C. Hartley Grattan in the October Har- 
per’s. What Grattan is concerned to ex- 
plain about Farrell is his morality, which 
Grattan thinks the reader needs to be 
aware of if Farrell’s writings are to be 
fully understood and valued. Farrell him- 
self has said “Literature is not in itself 
a means of solving problems, these can 
be solved only by action, by social and 
political action.” He scrupulously keeps 
these problems out of his fiction, thereby 
avoiding the snares of moralizing and 


propagandizing, but brings them into his 
essays and journalism. In these his phil- 
osophy is clearly expressed and his atti- 
tude toward the characters in his fiction 
explained. Briefly, Farrell is “a partisan 
of the cult of the fully free man. He be- 
lieves that man is the victim of the institu- 
tional arrangements of society because the 
powers of the individual will are weaker 
than the forces of social circumstance.” 
But he has an optimistic view of man, 
believes that man can accomplish his own 
rescue, if he will. As a moralist he is seek- 
ing to find ways and means to help people 
like Studs escape from the pattern of 
“institutional arrangements” into the 
“Kingdom of Freedom.” His politics are 
designed to destroy the world of Farrell 
the writer of novels. 


“WHAT DOES A FILM PRODUCER 
do?” Harriet Parsons (producer of / 
Remember Mama, etc.) gives such a full, 
specifically detailed answer in the October 
Film Review that it cannot be easily sum- 
marized, but she makes amply clear that 
producing is a twenty-four-hour-a-day job 
which demands at times “the combined 
qualities of Solomon and Simon Legree.” 
A producer, she says, has to be a father 
confessor, psychiatrist, marriage-relations 
counsel, diplomat, and hard-headed boss. 
In addition the job includes finding a story 
which will make a good movie and then 
guiding every phase of the production: 
working with the script writer, scene by 
scene; estimating costs; choosing the 
director; working with the director in 
choosing the performers, camera men, art 
director, costumer, musicians, music; 
criticizing and editing the various parts 
of the film as they are shot each day ; help- 
ing to plan the publicity; checking the 
box office returns after the picture’s re- 
lease. 


COUNCILETTER 


Dear CounciL MEMBER, 


“Know your committees and you will know your Council,” a former Council officer 
once said of the thirty and more general committees which reported to the Board of 
Directors in November in Detroit, and whose work keys into every phase of Council 
activity. This means knowing not only their unique responsibilities but their interrela- 
tionships which provide mutual support and reinforcement. It is the purpose of this 
brief statement and of others to follo’- in this and subsequent issues of the Council 
magazines to highlight the cluster-pattern of Council committees—and further, to 
highlight here, by way of introduction, the work of one cluster of five committees 
drawn into mutual relationship in their concern for various phases of drama, film, 
radio, television and recordings. 

The thirty committees draw members from all sections of the Council to work on 
key problems and to prepare reports and publications for teachers and curriculum 
workers in English. Committees report to the Board of Directors, strongly represen- 
tative of our local, state, and regional associations. They work closely with the Execu- 
tive Office of the Council and with the Executive Committee to provide a measure of 
coordination and common direction. Six members of the Executive Committee serve 
as liaison officers—the three Section chairmen (Elementary, High School, College), 
the first vice-president, and the two past presidents. Each of these liaison officers serves 
with several committees whose concerns cluster around a major aspect of Council action. 

Here we are concerned with the cluster comprising the Committee to Cooperate with 
Teaching Film Custodians, the Committee on Recordings, the Committee on Playlist, 
the Committee on Speaking and Dramatics, and the Committee on the Study of Tele- 
vision, Radio and Film. Increasing desire to draw on special interests and resources of 
local and regional associations was one of the reasons for trying out this clustering of 
committees in the New York City area. Additional reason lay in the opportunity 
afforded for working directly together as well as by correspondence—an advantage 
admirably illustrated by the work of the Committee to Cooperate with Teaching Film 
Custodians, which has been enabled by Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. to meet reg- 
ularly in New York City through the past five years. The liaison officer privileged to 
work with this cluster is the retiring past president. 

During the past year these committees have produced a number of concrete results— 
and opened experimental channels for procedures which we will note presently. The 
Committee to Cooperate with Teaching Film Custodians (Marion C. Sheridan, Chair- 
man) marks its fifth anniversary this year. It has prepared excerpts from four black- 
and-white films, Two Years Before the Mast, Meet the Forsytes, Washington Square, 
and Smoky, and its first excerpt in color, taken from Kim. In addition to study guides 
for three films and a catalogue of TFC films for English Language Arts, the committee 
has prepared Understanding Movies, a film about film, which has already been viewed 
by more than 200,000 people, and has had enthusiastic reception from teachers and 
other film critics. 

The Committee on Recordings (Hardy R. Finch, Chairman) has many years of pro- 
ductive work behind it. To earlier readings by Frost, Benét, MacLeish, Coffin, Lindsay, 
Cummings, Corwin and Rathbone, the committee has most recently added new LP re- 
cordings by Frost. While the Executive Office has been acquiring new facilities, the 
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committee has been looking into recordings of additional authors, and is now consider- 
ing a catalogue of Records for You. 

The Committee on Playlist (Joseph Mersand, Chairman) has been collecting ma- 
terials for an up-to-date successor to Milton Smith’s long standing NCTE playlist, 
with June 1955 as target date. Among materials collected to date are summaries of 
more than 1000 one-act plays—all read, seen, or produced by committee members—and 
of more than 1000 full-length plays. Additional resources gathered include a, collection 
of previously published lists, all issues of Burns Mantle’s Best Plays (1919-1954), all 
issues of Margaret Mayorga’s Best One-Act Plays (1937-1954), all issues of George 
Jean Nathan’s annual summaries of the New York Theatre seasons, complete files of 
Theatre Arts Monthly, Theatre Critics Reviews, Players Magazine, Dramatics, Educa- 
tional Theatre Journal, and Theatre Arts Prints, and many playbills for the past thirty 
seasons. 

The Committee on Speaking and Dramatics (Ruth E. French, Chairman) after 
exploring various needs in its field, has focused on preparation of a bulletin on Assem- 
bly Programs, to meet a very frequent responsibility of English teachers which involves 
many aspects of speaking and dramatics. 

The Committee on Television, Radio, and Film (Alice Sterner and Louis Forsdale, 
co-chairmen) has centered its attention on TV, because it is now in a critical develop- 
mental stage “with many problems related to radio and film.” The committee polled 
more than one hundred affiliates of NCTE concerning Educational Television, and 
sent returns to the American Council on Education for transmission to the Federal 
Communications Commission to support efforts to hold educational channels. It has 
established and maintained productive liaison with the American Council on Education, 
American Council for Better Broadcasts, and the National Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television, helping particularly to set up criteria for the new medium. To 
put criteria into action, it has made recommendations concerning a TV Drama Award 
by NCTE in 1955. 

Looking back at this cluster of committees we see their high level of productivity. 
This is a tribute, of course, to the industry of their members, and to the constitution 
of their membership, which includes past presidents of state organizations of New 
York and New Jersey, and of the New England Association of Teachers of English. 
It shows also the values in having at least a nucleus of committee membership in a 
given region, which has facilitated frequent meetings of committees and made possible 
joint meetings of committees and chairmen, such as that in which all chairmen shared 
in the preparation of the final report of the Committee on Television, Radio, and Film 
to the American Council on Education. This has been essentially an experimental 
procedure for Council committees. As a further exploratory step in coordination, 
Marion C. Sheridan will serve as a regional deputy liaison officer with these committees, 
in close touch with the new liaison officer on the Executive Committee who will succeed 
the retiring senior past president. There is every anticipation that the geographical 
centers for this and other clusters will move from region to region, drawing on both 
local and nation-wide interests and resources as committees accumulate information 
and pass on the results of their work. 

LENNOX Grey, Past President 


Dear Councit MEMBER, 


Keenly aware of the many problems which confront the classroom teacher today, 
and eager to help solve them, the High School Section Committee of the National 
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Council of Teachers of English, working with its eight sub-committees, reports prog- 
ress during 1954 in the following fields : 


I. The Differentiated Curriculum 


Two sub-committees have been considering the problem: one is concerned with the 
opportunities offered to the gifted or superior pupil; the other, with the offerings set 
up by schools for pupils who will terminate their formal education on completion of 
Grade 12. The report of the second committee appears in this Journal. 

No longer can the schools regard English as English, without reference to differ- 
ences in native capacity or in personal and vocational interests. 

And yet there is beneath these differences a common stratum of language learning 
to be established, which complicates the problem of organizing the school program. 
Both goals need to be met. 


II, Organization of the Language Arts Program 


Language learning, we know, is not confined to the English classroom. For better or 
for worse, language habits are being formed without benefit of English teaching. 

A special sub-committee on all-school learning seeks to throw light on this problem 
and has already established a liaison with the National Council for the Social Studies. 

Perhaps out of this sense of shared responsibility, or out of the many experiments 
with fused courses in the core program, about which the committee seeks information, 
will come a clearer view of the English teachers’ load. What is it? Another special 
committee seeks an answer to this question that will relieve the sense of frustration 
which so many English teachers feel as they try to cope with the large numbers of 
students in their classes. 


IIT, Materials and Equipment 


Never was the clamor for things to do with more persistent than it is today. We 
need not only more books, graded as to difficulty, but projectors, tape recorders, and 
a host of other pieces of mechanical equipment, not to mention a room designed to 
accommodate them. 

For the most part this problem must be solved locally, but the NCTE has this much 
to offer teachers : 

The new Junior High School Book List Your Reading is now available. 

The Senior High School Book List Books for You is being continuously revised. 

A special sub-committee is making a study of design and equipment for the English 
classroom, which should result in giving local groups a talking point on what to ask for 
when they make requests. 


IV. The Values of Literature 


Are we, in our zeal for modernizing the curriculum, overlooking something? Does 
our so-called “practical emphasis” tend to crowd out some of the fundamental values 
“with which we ought to be concerned? 
Two sub-committees are at work in special areas—one in poetry and the other in 
folklore—appraising some of special values to be sought in the teaching of literature. 
In addition to the work of these sub-committees, the Saturday morning sectional 
meeting at Detroit was given over to a consideration of the values of literature to be 
sought in helping youth adjust to his world and find himself. 
Literature, in the opinion of the committee, is more than entertaining, important 
though it is to enjoy literature. There is a deeper meaning to enjoyment that we are 
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reaching out toward. In this unquiet age, youth needs to build a faith in himself and 
in his world. This takes us beyond the mere Reading-for-Fun stage that we lave just 
passed through. 

To supplement the Saturday morning program, or to project it, the first edition of a 
Portfolio on the Teaching of Literature will soon be forthcoming, to include reprints 
from the English Journal, copies of speeches on the Saturday morning program, or 
articles especially written for the purpose, and intended as a reservoir of inspiration 
for the classroom teacher. 


Still another effort of the High School Section Committee to carry its work back 
to the classroom was the special exhibit set up by the High School Section Committee 
for the Detroit meeting, featuring the work of the sub-committees and highlighting the 
problems which they seek to solve. Those visiting the exhibit or reading this report 
should have a clearer view of the work of the Council that goes on between conventions 
—one important segment of it, at any rate. For further, more specific, information 
about the work of the High School Section Committee, write to: 

High School Section Committee, Chairman, Virginia Belle Lowers, 322 N. Flores 
Street, Los Angeles; English Program for Superior Students, Arno Jewett, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C.; English for All School Learning, Elizabeth 
Rose, New York University ; Teacher Load, Lucile Hildinger, Wichita High School 
East, Wichita, Kansas; Junior High School Book List, Ellen Frogner, University of 
Minnesota, Duluth Branch, Duluth, Minnesota ; Senior High School Book List, Dwight 
Burton, State University of Florida, Tallahassee ; Design, Equipment and Use of High 
School English Classroom, Leslie Fox, Montclair, New Jersey, State Teachers College ; 
Use of Folklore in Secondary Schools, Hector Lee, Chico State College, Chico, Cali- 
fornia; Reading and Studying Poetry, Richard Corbin, Peekskill Public Schools, 
kill, N.Y. Portfolio on the Teaching of Literature, Cleveland A. Thomas. North Shore 
Country Day Schcol, Winnetka, Illinois ; Special Exhibit of High School Section Com- 
mittee, Dorothy Whitted, Frank B. Willis High School, Delaware, Ohio. 

Luetta B. Cook, Retiring Chairman 


English Classroom 
Problems and Solutions 


The publication of solutions will 
begin next month. Here are the queries 
you are invited to answer this month: 

1. In giving oral reports and even 
in telling—not in writing—stories of 
personal experience my students use 
childish strings of simple statements 
joined by and’s. Why? Is there any 
simple exercise that will help? 


2. Some of my poor spellers do not 
even spell phonetically. Where can I 
get materials for high school students 
to use to learn phonics? N.E.F. 

3. Is there any way to assign or 
guide the preparation of “research” 
papers so that they will not be mere 
compilations of quotations, with or 
without quotation marks, stuck to- 
gether with perfunctory remarks? 

ily 


New Books 


Fiction, Poetry, Drama 


THE VIEW FROM POMPEY’S 
HEAD. By Hamilton Basso. Doubleday. 
$3.95. 

Garvin Wales, a novelist now blind, is 
living in a small southern town, Pompey’s 
Head, of which he is a native. Wales’ wife 
says his royalty funds have been appro- 
priated by his editor. Anson Page, New 
York lawyer and a native of the same 
town, is sent to investigate. He clears up 
the mystery, but is at once involved in the 
old life. (Shintoism?) Page finds that 
“you can’t go home again.” Exceedingly 
well told and well written. Literary Guild 
choice for November. 


THE RAMAYANA. 4s told by Aubrey 
Menen. Scribner. Pp. 276. $3.50. 
The author says he has omitted passages 
he thinks the Brahmins have added to the 
original during its 3000-year life, and has 
replaced them with what he imagines to 
have been in the original. This is under- 
statement. The frame story of Rama with 
the parenthetical long fables by the poet 
Valmiki make a book that almost has sus- 
pense and that is packed with cynical wis- 
dom and wit. September Book of Month. 


SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. By Ernest 
K. Gann. Morrow. $3.50. 

Louis Hoyt, a restless traveled young 
man, is reported dead in Red China. His 
wife does not believe he is dead, and goes 
to Hong Kong to look for him. Every- 
where, in hotels, embassies and dives she 
searches, questioning the many people she 
meets. A wonderful description of Hong 
Kong, of the Chinese, of European and 
American residents, of the polities and 
morale of the people. The author has 
lived in China. A significant book. 


GOOD MORNING, MISS DOVE. By 
Frances Gray Patton. Dodd Mead. $2.75. 

Nearly everybody in Liberty Hill (small 
town) has gone to school to Miss Dove. 
When she becomes seriously ill the people 
are sympathetic and dismayed. They recall 
the important moments of her life and 
what she has done. A tender, clever story. 
Appropriate illustrations. Co-selection of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club for October. 


REUNION. By Merle Miller. Viking. 
$3.95. 

Eight years after the Second World 
War, eight men (with wines and women) 
who had served together met for a pre- 
arranged reunion. The action takes place 
in a single day. In short-story form the 
life of each man—his secrets, love affairs, 
hopes and desires—is related; also the 
lives and reputations of the women in- 
volved. Old enmities and jealousies are 
revived and a murder is committed, Ex- 
cellent character studies of an oddly 
assorted group. 


JONATHAN BLAIR: BOUNTY 
LANDS LAWYER. By William Don- 
ohue Ellis. World Publishing. $4.95. 

By the author of The Bounty Lands. In 
1820 frontiersmen and easterners were 
struggling with each other and with the 
Indians for possession of the Ohio coun- 
try. There were forty types of currency in 
use in the so-called banks, and in circula- 
tion, much of it passing at half value. Six 
bank notes are pictured. A bitter story of 
the American frontier, based upon fact. 
464 pages. 

NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS. By Mac 


Hyman. Random. $2.95, 
Will Stockdale, a Georgia hillbilly, was 
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drafted—after the draft board had got by 
Pa and the barbed wire. Will soon met 
Ben and they were assigned to the air 
force, altho they wanted the infantry. But 
in time there were medals and the infantry 
too. About as wacky and hilarious an army 
book as could be written. Bennett Cerf 
says that till he read this book he always 
thought “I laughed till I cried” was just 
a figure of speech. October Book-of-the- 
Month. 


THE HUGE SEASON. By Wright 
Morris. Viking. $3.75. 

“Those who lay naked in the huge 
season ... cry that the world is mad.”— 
St. John Perse. Life in the twenties as 
seen through the fate of three men, one 
woman and others. The past and present 
are skilfully interwoven. The story opens 
with the hero’s memories of his Chicago 
boyhood, soon passes to college friend- 
ships and later to Paris and Europe. The 
author is concerned with man’s deepest 
reasoning powers. Much humor, often 
sardonic. Unusual in theme and structure. 


KATHERINE. By Anya Seton. Hough- 
ton. Pp. 588. $3.95. 

This story of John of Gaunt and Kath- 
erine Swynford, ancestors of all English 
monarchs since Henry IV, opens with 
fifteen-year-old Katherine leaving the con- 
vent to join her sister, the queen’s maid- 
in-waiting. For this novel, Miss Seton 
has made extensive research in England 
and has, she says, “based my story on 
history” with “no distortion of time, place, 
or character.” Literary Guild October se- 
lection. 


WINTER THUNDER. By Mari San- 
doz. Westminster. $1.50. 

This short tale of a young teacher lost 
in a blizzard with seven young pupils is 
based upon fact. For eight days they faced 
hunger and cold. The remarkable courage 
and ingenuity which they displayed makes 
a heartening story. 


HIGH WATER. By Richard Bissell. 
Atlantic-Little Brown. $3.50. 

The author of A Stretch on the River 
tells of taking a string of barges from St. 
Louis up the Mississippi to St. Paul. 
There is a fierce storm, but the crew is 
jovial. Much conversation, rough jokes, 
and earthy humor. A pretty girl rescued 
from a farmhouse roof was sure to bring 
bad luck, one deck hand said, but it didn’t 
work out that way. 


THE FEAST OF JULY. By H. E. 
Bates. Atlantic-Little Brown. $3.50. 

Bella was an attractive middleclass Eng- 
lish girl. When Arch Wilson, a shoemaker, 
deserted her and she faced the fate of an 
unwed mother, she set out across the 
midlands to find him. Weak and 
frightened, she met a kind family who be- 
friended her. There were three grown 
sons! Love, tragedy, murder, followed. A 
study of middleclass English, their loyal- 
ties and temptations. 


THE WRATH OF GRAPES. By 
Leonard Wibberley. Little Brown. $3.50. 

The duchy of Grand Fenwick (15 
square miles in size) needed money and 
credit. Someone suggested war with the 
United States—wasn’t the United States 
always generous with a conquered foe? 
But, with a new weapon, Fenwick won 
the war. 


ONLY FADE AWAY. By Bruce Mar- 
shall. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75. 

Strang Methuen, a Scott, had fought 
two wars in the British army. He was an 
honorable man, made miserable by the 
bully Hermiston. By the author of The 
World, the Flesh, and Father Smith and 
quite as readable. 


AMERICAN CAPTAIN. By Edison 
Marshall. Farrar. $3.95. 

Homer Whitman, the captain of the 
story, was a Yankee merchantman sailor 
who at sixteen sailed on the Vindictive, 
sunk by Barbary pirates. Homer was 
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saved. For the next sixteen years he lived 
in Africa, found and loved Isabahil, 
plundered an Egyptian tomb, and took six 
tons of gold. He saw the world! Romance, 
adventure, and bloody treachery. Time, 
about 1800. 


THE LONG SHIPS. By Frans G. 
Bengtsson. Knopf. Pp. 503. $4.50. 

This saga of the Viking age, written by 
a Swedish scholar, is translated by 
Michael Meyer, who also gives a short 
interesting history of the Vikings. The 
action covers the years 980-1010. There 
are vivid descriptions of battles, wild 
orgies, and the coming of Christianity to 
the heathen of the north country. 


AGAMEMNON. By William Alfred. 
Knopf. $3.00. 

In this modern verse play reworking the 
old myth the murder of the king and 
Cassandra is apparently unpremeditated. 
There are no choruses, but in modern 
fashion all the characters, more numerous 
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than possible on the Greek stage, reveal 
their thoughts and feelings. At the crises 
speeches become elaborate. The author’s 
first book. 


SHORT STORY MASTERPIECES. 
Edited by Robert Penn Warren and AI- 
bert Erskine. Dell Books. Pp. 542. Paper, 
$0.50. 

Thirty-six stories written in the present 
century by thirty-six authors have been 
chosen for narrative interest and special 
view of life or human nature. Most of the 
famous twentieth century writers of this 
form are represented. Very few of these 
stories have been much anthologized. 


REPRINTS 


ANIMAL FARM. By George Orwell. 
Harcourt. $2.95. 

The-new edition has about forty line 
drawings by Joy Batchelor and John 
Halos, who created the motion picture of 
the story. The illustrations are printed in 
maroon. 


Nonfiction 


Often the monthly combined publishers’ 
list of new books reveals some outstanding 
emphasis. This month books by Americans 
about the dark-skinned people of India 
and Africa are prominent. Among the 
few books that we review below there 
are four of these—books particularly 
needed by self-governing, world-leading 
Americans. 


INDONESIA: LAND OF CHAL- 
LENGE. By Marguerite Harmon Bro. 
Harper. $4.00. 

The author spent a year and a half 
traveling freely about Indonesia when her 
husband was cultural attaché to the United 
States Embassy. She visited Java, Su- 
matra, Borneo, Bali, Celebes, and villages 
in other islands. She made friends and was 
welcomed at religious ceremonies, wed- 
dings, and many festivities. Of particular 


interest are her unhappy reports on 
schools, medicine, and many diseases al- 
most unknown to us. Yet she is hopeful 
concerning improvement. Photographs. 


AN AMERICAN IN INDIA. By Saun- 
ders Redding. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 

Mr. Redding visited India under the 
auspices of the Department of State. As 
a Negro American he had great advan- 
tages in interviewing the people of India, 
the representatives of other nations, offi- 
cials, educators, and business men. He 
caught an ominous note in these inter- 
views with the natives, and pleads for a 
change in white attitudes and policies. He 
fears Communism there. 


BLACK POWER. By Richard Wright. 
Harper. $4.00. 
The author of Native Son, now living in 
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Paris, visited the Gold Coast of Africa. 
For about ten years he had been a Com- 
munist in America but resigned from the 
party and views with alarm Communism 
in Africa. He says he was “fascinated, 
confused, angered, and entertained by the 
thousands of conflicting facets of African 
life.” Quite naturally he shows some bit- 
terness, and feels that British and Ameri- 
cans should keep hands off. His book is 
important and well written. 


AFRICA, LAND OF MY FATHERS. 
By Era Bell Thompson. Doubleday. $3.75. 

The author, editor of Ebony Magazine, 
is proud of her “black heritage.” She 
traveled through eighteen countries of 
Black Africa and met people of many 
nationalities. She talked with descendants 
of African conquerors, and saw evidences 
of ancient African civilizations. She 
writes vividly and sympathetically of the 
Africa she saw dominated by Europeans 
and Asians, of the bitter problems faced 
by 175,000,000 blacks. 


THE INVISIBLE WRITING. By 
Arthur Koestler. Macmillan. Pp. 431. 
$5.00. 

In this second volume of his auto- 
biography the Austrian-born novelist tells 
of his nine years (1931-40) as a Com- 
munist, from his first assignment as a spy 
in Berlin to his final escape to England. 
“A case history,” he calls it. An epilogue 
brings the account to 1953. A true tale 
of horror and organized evil. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE 
PRAIRIE YEARS AND THE WAR 
YEARS. By Carl Sandburg. Harcourt. 
$7.50. 

The author has condensed his six-vol- 
ume biography of Lincoln and met the 
demand for a one-volume Life of Lincoln. 
Many chapters are rewritten, and conden- 
sation throws greater stress upon many 
important incidents. All recent research is 
noted. Accurate and readable. It meets an 


enthusiastic reception. 762 pages. Photo- 
graphs. 


THE JEWS IN AMERICA. A HIS- 
TORY. By Rufus Learsi. World Publish- 
ing. $6.00. 

This history opens with the landing of 
twenty-three Jewish fugitives in New 
Amsterdam in 1654. Now there are 
5,000,000 Jews in the United States. The 
past is linked with the present; the part 
Jews have played in national developments 
and crises, their struggles, problems, and 
successes are clearly and vigorously pre- 
sented. The growth of Israel is discussed. 
Authentic, very complete and dramatic. 
Photographs. 


THE WHITE GATE. By Mary Ellen 
Chase. Norton. $3.00. 

The author, professor of English at 
Smith College, writes of her New Engiand 
childhood from nine to twelve. The white 
picket gate marked the entrance to their 
rambling white house. From the gate the 
children saw real and imaginary sights and 
people. The book closes with “A room of 
my 


THOMAS HARDY. By Evelyn Hardy. 
St. Martin’s Press. Pp. 342. $5.00. 

In this competently written critical biog- 
raphy the events of Hardy’s life and his 
writings are considered chronologically 
in their relationship to one another, and 
the illumination of his novels and poetry 
which results will be found most helpful 
both by the general reader and by the 
teacher. Eight illustrations. 


LETTERS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. Selected by Philip Wayne. 
Oxford. Pp. 295. $1.25. 

Wordsworth’s letters reveal much, both 
of the poet and of the man, and this excel- 
lently chosen selection, in a handy-sized 
volume, makes them easily available to the 
general reader, which the vast de Selin- 
cort, Broughton, and Morley collections 
from which these are drawn, are not. Mr. 
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Wayne’s introduction is a happy one, and 
he provides also a useful index of the 
persons addressed, with brief biographi- 
cal notes. A new volume in “The World’s 
Classics.” 


THE YOUNG SHAKESPEARE. By 
E. B. Everitt. Rosenkilde and Bagger. 
Copenhagen. Pp. 188. Dan. Kr. 27.50. 
( Paper ) 

The years between Shakespeare’s 
departure from Stratford and his appear- 
ance as a successful dramatist (1585- 
1592) have never been satisfactorily 
accounted for. Everitt here presents five 
detailed and exciting studies in documen- 
tary evidence to support the hypothesis 
that soon after Shakespeare’s arrival in 
London he became a law clerk, a penman 
of legal documents; that he started to 
write plays sometime between 1585 and 
1587, studying the literature and the 
language as he wrote. Such an hypothesis 
makes sense and the evidence offered 
seems to support it. The new picture 
which emerges not only makes Shakes- 
peare a competent penman of legal forms 
but also the author of several “pre- 
Shakespearian” plays hitherto dubiously 
attributed to him, the sole author of the 
Henry VI trilogy, of Titus Andronicus 
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and The Taming of the Shrew, and the 
author and penman of an extant manu- 
script play never confidently attributed to 
anyone. This study is published as the 
second volume in a new monograph series, 
Anglistica. 


THE GLOBE RESTORED. By C. 
Walter Hodges. Coward-McCann. Pp. 
199, $7.50. 

A unique study in the Elizabethan the- 
ater by a well known English theatre 
designer and scholar. It is also a source 
book, for two-thirds of the volume is 
given over to 62 superb reproductions of 
contemporary illustrations and 28 black 
and white drawings by the author, includ- 
ing four “reconstructions,” all with lucid 
notes interpreting their significance. Both 
the pictorial evidence and Mr. Hodges’ 
explanations’ and cautious conjectures 
make it stimulating and valuable to teacher 
and student. 


INDIANS OF THE PLAINS. By 
Robert H. Lowie. McGraw-Hill. $4.50. 

The habits and culture of noted tribes— 
Algonquin, Sioux, Comanche, and others 
are described in the first of a series of 
books on American Indians prepared in 
conjunction with the American Museum 
of Natural History. Illustrated. 


Professional 


PUBLIC EDUCATION UNDER CRI- 
TICISM. Edited by C. Winfield Scott 
and Clyde M. Hill. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 414. 
$6.35. 

This anthology presents both the attacks 
upon present procedures in education and 
the replies. Apparently every widely pub- 
lished censure of schools and school per- 
sonnel is here, and at least an equal 
amount of defense. The four major divi- 
sions of the book are Introduction, Major 
Criticisms, Analyses of Criticisms, Han- 
dling Criticisms. Here is a library for the 
study of the present controversy. 


LANGUAGE ARTS FOR TODAY’S 
CHILDREN. “NCTE Curriculum Se- 
ries.” Prepared by the Commission on the 
English Curriculum. Appleton. Pp. 431. 
Illustrated. $3.75. 

Volume II of this series elaboraies for 
the elementary school through grade six 
the ideas which were set forth in The 
English Language Arts. It presents first 
“Bases for the Language Arts Program,” 
“Facets of the Language Arts” (deveiop- 
ing the skills), ““The Program in Action” 
(accounts of classroom activities in which 
all the skills are developed and literature 
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enjoyed), and “Building and Appraising 
a Language Arts Program.” Teachers in 
higher grades who wish to know what 
training their students have had will be 
interested. 


HELPING HIGH SCHOOL STUD- 
ENTS READ BETTER. By Elizabeth 
A. Simpson. Science Research Associates. 
Pp. 146. Cloth, $3.60; paper, $2.95. 

This very practical book is intended 
primarily for teachers some or all of 
whose students read less weil than they 
should. There is some sound advice about 
developmental work for all, but the em- 
phasis is upon work with the somewhat 
retarded. 

Mrs. Simpson proceeds rather promptly 
to presentation of classroom procedures 
for meeting student needs, although 
clearly her recommendations rest upon 
research and psychological theory as well 
as upon her years of personal experience 
in teaching all sorts of people to read 
better. She consistently works for compre- 
hension first and speed afterward. She 
presents procedures for subject-matter 
teachers (among whom she rates teachers 
of literature!) before those for teachers 
of “English” (the four skills). She cites 
materials without unduly exalting the 
mechanical. She adds some readable and 
illuminating reports from other classroom 
teachers, who incidentally reveal some of 
their best “tricks.” And finally she pro- 
vides a very satisfactory bibliography for 
those who wish to go to the bottom of the 
problem. 

The most notable bias in the book is 
the exclusive use in the lessons outlined of 
books and equipment sold by her own 
publishers. This does not, however, in- 
validate the procedures in which she uses 
them. 


LISTENING AND SPEAKING. By 
Ralph G. Nichols and Thomas R. Lewis. 
William C. Brown Company, Dubuque, 
Iowa. Pp. 250. $2.75. ( Paper) 
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This text in “oral communication,” evi- 
dently meant for college freshmen, may 
suggest to the high school teacher kinds 
of help in listening which he can give his 
students. The first half of it is perhaps the 
most nearly complete exposition of the 
skills of listening to persuasive or infor- 
mational discourse. Since the best senior 
sections in some high schools are abler 
than most college freshmen, they might 
profit by direct use of the book; perhaps 
the teacher should first test its readability 
for some average member of the section. 
The speech half of the book is less un- 
usual. The twenty assignments give the 
students practice in skill-building listen- 


ing. 


STRANGE STORIES OF WORDS: 
PHILOLOGY FOR EVERYBODY. By 
George F. Schott. Pp. 52. $2.50. 

Random one- or two-page excursions 
into etymology and, less, semantics. 


Pamphlet 


LITERATURE AND SOCIAL SEN- 
SITIVITY. By Walter Loban. National 
Council of Teachers of English. Pp. 36. 
$0.50. 

Loban selected sixty boys and girls 
rated by their mates and their teachers as 
having high social sensitivity, and an 
equal number with low social sensitivity. 
Teachers read to all these students ten 
stories chosen for their poignancy of ap- 
peal to a reader’s feelings of sympathy 
and probable effect on social attitudes, 
and Loban studied the reactions of the 
more sensitive and the less sensitive stu- 
dents. Loban does not claim that merely 
hearing these stories and writing brief 
reactions to them made notable changes 
in any of the students. He does offer a 
number of observations which will interest 
teachers of English who make the im- 
provement of human relations an impor- 
tant aim of their work. 
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For Group Use 


THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE SE- 
RIES. Edited by Emmett A. Betts. 
Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago. 
14 reading texts, a Teacher’s Guide for 
each text, and a Handbook. 

This series is an attempt to provide 
books with relatively mature interest and 
of difficulty suited to retarded readers. 
The easiest of the books requires only 
second-grade reading ability and the two 
most difficult books are of average sixth- 
grade difficulty. The vocabulary load has 
been carefully watched—and the sentences 
even in the hardest books are not very 
complex. The large type makes for easy 
word recognition and may look attractive 
to poor readers, but it seems distinctly 
childish for the top level of the series. The 
stories are “wholesome” westerns, with 
plenty of suspense and black-and-white 
characterization. The moderately numer- 
ous illustrations are simple, well done 
zines. For the junior high school or ninth 
grade the special merit of this series is 
that it enables each reader to begin with 
a book he can read and to move steadily 
up as (and if) his ability increases. Its 
“spread” between language difficulty and 
story interest is perhaps the widest avail- 
able. 


UNITED NATIONS PLAYS AND 
PROGRAMS, By Aileen Fisher and 
Olive Rabe. Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston 6. Pp. 285. $3.50. 

One-act plays (fifteen), playlets, group 
readings (choral), recitations, and songs 
are designed to impart information about, 
and/or arouse enthusiasm for, the UN, 
Thesé, as good as any propaganda art for 
youth can be expected to be, will go well 
with sympathetic audiences. 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT 
MARINER. Department of Visual In- 
struction, University of California at Los 
Angeles. Educational Film Sales Depart- 
ment, University Extension, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24. Two reels. 
25 minutes. $135.00. 

Opening solemnly with eight strokes on 
the ship’s bell and moving forward 
smoothly to a most appropriate obligato 
of harpsichord music, this film uses Paul 
Gustave Dore’s illustrations of “The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner” as a background 
for the narration of the poem. Many of 
the steel engravings, unfortunately, do 
not photograph too well, but the camera 
work, supervised by Jack Buehre, is 
handled excellently and introduces variety 
and movement into what could be a very 
static performance. The appeal of the film, 
however, is mainly aural. The forceful 
vocal interpretation of Richard Whorf 
and Gordon Nelson stresses the poem’s 
dramatic qualities, which are frequently 
neglected in the ordinary classroom dis- 
cussion. For instance, the climax when the 
ship sinks at the approach of the pilot’s 
boat was noted and commented on by an 
appreciative grade-eleven audience. 

Used with two grade-nine groups, one 
slow and one above average, the film re- 
ceived rapt attention and brought forth an 
enthusiastic response. Some of the pupils, 
however, did tend to interpret the motion 
picture too literally and also complained 
that it seemed very “slow.” Junior and 
senior honors groups, seeing the film on 
a preview basis, seemed to appreciate the 
total effect of the picture much more than 
the younger students. The film could be 
used best by showing it twice, first as an 
introduction presenting the poem as a 
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whole before it is studied in detail and 
then as a summary clinching the total im- 
pression after the poem has been analyzed 
in class. 

A 16-page discussion guide by Earl 
Leslie Griggs is available on request. 

C. DUNCAN YETMAN 

Hartford Public High School 
Hartford, Connecticut 


SHAKESPEARE’S PRONUNCIA- 
TION. A phonograph recording by Prof. 
Helge Kokeritz of 13 sample passages. 
Columbia Records, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 10” L.P. $5.00. 

To accompany his recent full-scale 
study, Shakespeare’s Pronunciation, Prof. 
Helge Kokeritz has made a phonographic 
recording of his reading of some thirteen 
passages from the sonnets and plays as 
they would have sounded from Eliza- 
bethan lips. This is something which 
every teacher of Shakespeare should find 
valuable for both himself and his students. 
The passages are all famous ones— 


among them, “Friends, Romans, country- 
men... ,” “The quality of mercy... ,” 
“Tf it were done when ’tis done... ,” “To 
be, or not to be... ,” “All the world’s a 
stage ...,” which regularly turn up in 
high school classes. Prof. Kokeritz suc- 
ceeds in reading not only exactly and 
clearly, but with a good deal of dramatic 
expression. Among other things, the alert 
student will be able to compare some 
sounds with dialectal usages of today and 
discover something about the development 
of language. But he should also enjoy the 
sense of imaginative transportation into 
the past and become better aware of the 
meaning of literary tradition. In prepara- 
tion for the playing of the record the 
teacher might do well to read the intro- 
ductory parts of the books,’ but even 
without this he will find the record a 
valuable aid in the classroom. 
F. G. Cassipy 

University of Wisconsin 


*Yale University Press, $7.50. 


For Individual Reading 
HORSES ARE FOR WARRIORS. By 


William E. Sanderson. The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. Pp. 183. 
$3.50. 

When a mounted Shoshone war party 
demolishes the Nez Perce village of Chief 
Two Hands, his son, Lame Wolf, decides 
that he will get horses for his own people. 
When he finds a wandering band of 
Appaloosa horses, Lame Wolf leads them 
to a hidden valley. There, through trial 
and error, he learns horsemanship. With 
his friend Little Elk, he raids a Shoshone 
village. They steal more horses and rescue 
Antelope, a Nez Perce maiden, who was 
kidnapped in the earlier Shoshone raid. 
Hard pressed on the return trip to their 
home village, they turn into the hidden 
valley and add the Appaloosa herd to the 
stolen horses. Then, as the avenging Sho- 
shones attack the Nez Perce, Lame Wolf 


turns the tide of battle by driving his 
herd of horses into the enemy’s line. Thus 
the Nez Perce acquired the strain of 
horses which they were to develop as a 
distinct breed. 

This is a well told story, and according 
to an Indian authority has truly captured 
the relationships between members of a 
typical Nez Perce village. This is not only 
an animal story, but a story filled also with 
adventure. 

Possible Interests: Indians, horses, ad- 
venture. 


MISSISSIPPI PILOT. By Phil Strong. 
THE WITCH OF MERTHYN. By 
Richard L. Lewellyn, BRIDE OF 
LIBERTY. By Frank Yerby. APALA- 
CHEE GOLD. By Frank Slaughter. 
Doubleday. $2.50 each. 

These four volumes represent a new 
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experiment by the publisher: novels 
written by established authors for the 
older adolescent readers. Each has an his- 
torical setting: Mississippi Pilot pictures 
a boy being trained by Sam Clemens on 
the river; The Witch of Merthyn is 
in the excitement of Napoleon’s France 
and England; Bride of Liberty shows the 
conflicting loyalties of respectable Ameri- 
cans during the Revolution ; and Apalachee 
Gold shows the Spanish conquerors of the 
New World. 

Each of the books is done by a com- 
petent story teller. Each contains a 
structure often missing in the adolescent 
novels. The characters live, the plots move, 
and there is a feeling for setting. But each 
has a forced quality that is often found in 
commissioned books. One has the feeling 
that the author’s heart is not completely in 
the story he is telling. The books are so 
close to being good that one doubly re- 
grets their failings. 


PITA. By Lucille Mulcahy. Coward Mc- 
Cann. Pp. 218. $2.75. 

In one of the small Spanish villages of 
New Mexico, Pita meets and falls in love 
with Carlos, a boy from the neighboring 
village, Three Coyotes, that has been her 
mother’s girlhood home. The story is 
redolent with the customs of the people. 
Papa is constantly irritated by the com- 
munity of Three Coyotes, where his wife’s 
relatives live. The feud is one of long 
standing. Papa constantly is making up 
the differences and then renewing the 
fight. Pita is kept on tenterhooks not 
knowing whether Papa will eventually let 
her attend the dance with Carlos. All in 
all it is a charming story. 

Possible Interests: Romance, Spanish 
American culture, New Mexico. 


THIRD DAUGHTER. By Allie D. 
Hennagin. Nelson. Pp. 189. $2.50. 

Sarah Conner, third daughter of the 
Conner family on their way to Washing- 
ton over the Oregon Trail, is hired out by 
her father to the enterprising Harlans to 
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pay for a new team that the Conners 
desperately need to get over the last range 
of mountains into the Willamette Valley. 
The family’s decision separates Sarah 
from her sisters, and from the young man 
with whom she is in love. Sarah learns 
independence, maturity, and control of her 
emotions during her year of servitude. 

This is a well detailed story. The char- 
acters stand out boldly, from the gruff, 
practical, but sympathetic Mrs. Harlan, to 
the gentle English lord attempting to 
raise fine stock in the wilderness. As a 
pioneer story, the book is refreshing in its 
picture of the quiet growth of a new 
community. As adolescent reading, it is 
an excellent picture of a girl finding she 
can stand on her own feet. 

Possible Interests: Independence, pio- 
neering, romance, Washington. 


CHALLENGE OF THE COULEE. By 
Janette Sargeant Graham. Longmans, Pp. 
197. $2.75. 

Though hating the farm life and the 
Coulee in Eastern Oregon where his fam- 
ily live, seventeen year old Syd Clayton 
finds himself trapped in his environment 
by his father’s death and his older broth- 
er’s injured foot. Furthermore, things al- 
ways seem to go wrong. The ripe wheat 
field suddenly burns completely, a horse 
is bitten by a rabid coyote, a milk cow 
dies from getting into the alfalfa field. Syd 
starts to take out his resentment by join- 
ing a questionable group of boys in town. 
Eventually his sense of decency rises and 
he comes out on top. 

While the characters do not really come 
to life in the book, there are a number of 
incidents that give real insight into the 
problems of a boy’s growing up. Perhaps 
the book’s best feature is its picture of the 
Eastern Oregon landscape and the quality 
of life that is lived there. 

Possible Interests : Responsibility, mat- 
uration, farmlife, Oregon. 


MISTER SHORTSTOP. By Duane 
Decker. Morrow. Pp. 185. $2.50. 
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Andy Pearson, a potential shortstop, has 
been sold from one major league team to 
another. Just as he is convinced he had 
better give up baseball, he gets his chance, 
at the end of a season, to play shortstop 
for the fabulous Blue Sox. Here he proves 
his ability, but the following year he has 
to compete against a highly proficient but 
cocky rookie that the Blue Sox have been 
grooming in their farms for several sea- 
sons. Andy goes through the season with 
disappointment after disappointment, but 
his stamina finally brings him through to 
victory. 

This is a good sports story. Its strength 
lies primarily in Decker’s ability to cap- 
ture the feelings of his hero about baseball 
and about his own dilemma. 

Possible Interests: Baseball, fighting 
against odds. 


THE ADVENTURES OF RAMA. By 
Joseph Gaer. Little, Brown. Pp. 210. 
$3.00 

So far as the reviewer knows, this is 
the first completely readable version of 
the great Indian epic, The Ramayana, pre- 
pared for young readers. The author has 
done an excellent job of keeping the flavor 
of the epic of a people and a culture quite 
removed from our own and at the same 
time, telling the story at an exciting pace. 
The story is that of the ancient Indian 
Prince Rama who, through trials, wins 
the beautiful Sita as his bride. Because 
of jealousy and political maneuvering at 
court, he is exiled. Sita follows her hus- 
band through the poverty of banishment 
until he is returned to his throne. The 
story is one that should be better known by 
Western peoples and this volume puts it 
within reach of even the junior high school 
reader. 


WHERE ELSE BUT ALASKA? By 
Sara Machetanz. Scribner. Pp. 214. $3.00 

Here is the chronicle of a young couple’s 
settling in modern Alaska.-Sara met her 
husband while she was a tourist on the 
Alcan Highway. In the dead of winter, 
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they were married at a tiny Eskimo trad- 
ing post on the Bering Sea where Fred 
was preparing a documentary film on 
Eskimo life. Together they shared the ex- 
periences of the new land, came to the 
States for lecture tours, and eventually 
returned to Alaska to build their home in 
the Matanuska Valley. The story is the 
inspiring chronicle of modern pioneers 
calculated to make the reader want to 
undertake a similar adventure. 

Possible Interests: Alaskan life, inde- 
pendence, early married life, pioneering. 


BLACK LIGHTNING. By Denis Clark. 
The Viking Press, 1954. Pp. 144. $2.50. 

Black Lightning is a black leopard liv- 
ing on the island of Ceylon. He loses his 
parents early and must learn about the 
jungle by himself, and so he makes. the 
mistake that leads to his capture and to a 
circus. He escapes and returns to his 
place of birth, finds a mate there and kills 
a rival leopard as it attacks an old Bud- 
dist monk. This last incident gives rise to 
a legend and it was this legend that gave 
Mr. Clark the start of his story. 

This story gives the feel of the jungle, 
the people of Ceylon, and the animals that 
live through the droughts, Herein lies 
deep respect of the hermit monk for the 
animals near his retreat. 

Possible uses: animal story, life of 
Ceylon, Buddist religion. 


YOUNG BUCKSKIN SPY. By Selden 
M. Loring. Lantern Press, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. 192. $2.50. 

David Bell tells the story of his ad- 
ventures as a spy in the colonial army. 
He teams with Tom Marley, a strong 
clever woodsman, and together they bring 
out the important secrets that help the 
Americans defeat the British. David is 
slim and very young, but quick thinking. 
In their last adventure they steal the 
British general’s Christmas goose because 
inadvertently the stuffing is not only 
bread but the packet of information that 
General Washington needs. 
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This is a different cloak and dagger tale, 
lodged as it is in colonial times. Quick 
paced and iaced with danger, it holds the 
reader’s interest. The author at times as- 
sumes a more thorough knowledge of the 
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Revelutionary War than the reader prob- 
ably has, but he tells his tale briskly and 
with authority. 

Possible interests : Spy adventure, revo- 
lutionary war, 


The Paperback Review 


Edited by Martin 


THE WHITE RABBIT. By _ Bruce 
Marshall. Perma Book. $0.35. Teen agers 
will enjoy this exciting spy and escape 
story of World War II. 


SEA OF GRASS. By Conrad Richter. 
Bantam. $0.25. 


DAUGHTER OF BUGLE ANN. By Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor. Bantam. $0.25. 


THE GENERAL. By C. S. Forester, Ban- 
tam. $0.25. An_ out-of-print-book that 
thoughtful seniors will want to read. 


THE ARGOSY BOOK OF SPORTS 
STORIES. Edited by Rogers Terrill. 
DOUBLOONS. By Charles B. Driscoll. 
Pennant. $0.25. These two books are excel- 
lent for the slow reader. 


HOW TO LAND THE JOB YOU WANT. 
By Jules Z. Willing. Signet. $0.25. A pop- 
ularly written self-help book useful for the 
student who is ready to leave school. 


THE HOLY BIBLE IN BRIEF. Edited 


by James Reeves. Mentor. $0.50. Selections 
from the King James Version intended to 
be read for literary values. 


LEAVES OF GRASS. By Walt Whitman. 
Mentor. $0.50. 


THE KINGS OF THE ROAD. By Ken 
W. Purdy. Bantam. $0.50. A popular his- 
tory of automobiles from the early models 
to the latest “hot rodders.” 


SUBMARINE. By Commander E. L. 
Beach. Teen Age Book Club. $0.35. 


The logical development of the pocket- 
book magazines originally discussed by 
Edith R. Mirrielees in the May 1954 Eng- 
lish Journal is the recently announced 
PB—THE POCKET BOOK MAGAZINE. 
Published by the Pocket Boek Co., this 
magazine is intended as a quarterly, edited 
by Franklin Watts and discussing a wide 
variety of topics on the American scene. 
The prospectus indicates that the material 
will be in the range of high school students 
and could be used for supplementary read- 
ing on contemporary problems. 
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Better Speech through Records 


The Art of Good Speech, a complete speech 

course by eminent authorities, enables one to 

correct his mi._ ‘onunciations, to enrich his vo- 

cabulary, and to speak more effectively in the 
everyday speech situations. 


Topics: Speech and personality; the psychology of 
effective speaking; the correct use of the voice; de- 
termining the correct pronunciation of words; meth- 
ods of transcription; improving one’s conversation; 
talking before groups; managing the interview, etc. 


Features: a complete list of words which offer spelling 
or pronunciation difficulties (6000 words are tran- 
scribed in a system that can be read at a glance); a 
full list of words of disputed pronunciation, with the 
recommendations of a group of specialists; self- 
administering tests for discovering words one may 
be mispronouncing and records on which to hear the 
correct pronunciation; vocabulary-building manuals 
with tests that permit one to check his progress, etc. 


4 unbreakable records . . . 7 books and manuals 
in an attractive case .. . $10.95 


Where remittance accompanies order, we pay 
tax and shipping charges. 


Spanish Course 664 pp., 8 unbreakable records $12.50 


The Russell Press . 1512 S. 6th St. - Phila. 47, Pa. 


Presenting the y] latest 


books in the STUDENTS 
POCKET LIBRARY Series! 


e TEXAS SAMPLER 


Edited by Eula Phares Mohle. 
A colorful anthology consisting of short 
stories, poems, essays, and one-act pla 
relating to the state of Texas, or > 
Texas authors. 


THE UNVANQUISHED 


Edited by Engelbert Neumayer. 
A collection of i poems, stories, 
essays, and plays, ail dealing with 
courageous people who have learned to 
overcome their handicaps. 
Other titles now available: 
@ A POCKETFUL OF POEMS 
@ JUST FOR LAUGHS 
@ STORIES OF SCIENTIFIC IMAGINATION 

Write for Examination Copies. 

Ne? class price: 50¢ Each 


222 Fourth Ave. 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


New York 3, N.Y. 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 
BY MOTOR 


Tour sails June 22 on the new 
Saxonia visiting the Lowlands and 
Highlands of Scotland, the Cathe- 
dral Towns, English Lakes and 
Shakespeare Country, the South 
Coast, Devon and _ Cornwall, 
Shropshire, Cheshire and Wales 
with a short visit to Paris and the 
Low Countries. Duration 50 Days. 
Price $1349. Other attractive 
tours Spring and Summer. 


Send for descriptive folders 


Bailey, James & Gordon, Inc. 


419 Boyloton &., Boston, Mass. 


National Noveity Corp. 


Good olingo News! 


A smaller set of LINGO! (the 
sensational new grammar game) 
suitable for use with small groups 
within your classes, is now on 
sale (only $2.00) 


at 
most 


department stores 


“Let's lay olingo 


Lynn, Mass. 
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to keep in step 
with changing usage — 
a new English in Action 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 
SIXTH EDITION 


by J. C. Tressler 
and Henry I. Christ 


Here are some of the good things you will see when you look over 
these four new English texts: 


Bright, new, easy-to-read format with lavish use of color 

Fresh, timely, subject matter 

Up-to-date recognition of accepted new usages 

Zestful presentation of activities, problems, and aspirations of 
today’s boys and girls 

Provision for the ever-changing grammatical needs of high 
school students 


Lively motivation devices and student models 

Over 50% more continuity exercises with informative content 

Renewed emphasis on the social aspects of language within the 
high school student’s own world 


Courses 1, 2, 3, 4 for high school grades. A book for each high 
school year—A Teacher’s Manual for each text—A Practice 
Book for each grade—An Answer Book for each text and 
each Practice Book. To be published in January, 1955 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 ¢ 
Home Office: Boston 16 
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